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A real position like this—for you 


CERTIF 





The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and 


at big pay. 


It’s all a matter of knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date modern 


instruction. You can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly 


successful method of Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. 


ready in a few months to earn your 


Prepare NOW, and be 


$46 TO $100 A WEEK 


Send for This Book 
My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of young 
men on the way to splendid success. A new edition 
of this has just been printed. I want every young 
man interested in Electricity to have a copy, and 
you one ABSOLUTELY FREE AND 


Write me to-day. 


will send 


PREPAID. 
How I Train My Students 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know 
exactly the kind of training a man needs to enable him to get 
and hold good positions, and to earn big pay. I have trained 
hundreds of men who are holding splendid electrical positions. 
Many are now successful Electrical Contractors. 








I give each of my students personal attention and a complete 
and thorough training. I give him a SPLENDID ELECTRI- 
CAL OUTFIT FREE, and much of the training is done by 
actual work. When my students graduate and receive their 
Certificate they are ready for a real position. But still more, 
at any time you wish you can come to our splendidly equipped 
Electrical Shops for special training. No other school can give 
you this. 


Delay never got you anything. 
started now. 
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WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 


Action is what counts. 
W rite me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


. 

A real Opportunity for You 

Wishing is never going to make your dreams come 
true. You’ve got to study—tolearn. A man is 
worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and no 
more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 
from his neck up. 
A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It is this 
training that you need, and I can train you in a few 
months. Are you ambitious to make a real success 
—then send me the coupon—to-day. 


Electrical Outfit—Free 


To every student who answers this ad I am giving a Splendid 
Electrical Outfit of standard size, Electrical Tools, Instruments, 
Materials, etc., absolutely free. | Furthermore, to every 
Electrical Student I give a truly valuable surprise that I 
cannot explain here. 


. 
Free Employment Service 
I am continually receiving requests from 
employers to send them trained Electrical 
men. I assist my students to secure 
good positions. I keep in touch with 
them for years, helping and advising 
them in every possible way. 
















COOKE, 
Dept. 489 
441 Cass St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A prepaid and entirely free— 

A¢ complete particulars of your 
great offer for this month 
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Get in touch with your local post. 


American Legion. 


RETURNING SOLDIERS 


If there is no local post, write to your state chairman. 


Join The 


You helped give the Hun all that was coming to him. Have you got everything that is coming to you? 
Have you had any trouble with your War Risk Allotment or Allowance, Quartermaster or Navy Allotment, 
Compensation, Insurance, Liberty Bonds, Bonus, Travel Pay, Back Pay? 

The American Legion is ready to help straighten out your accounts. 


State War Risk Officer of The American Legion. 


Write or tell your troubles to your 
Write in care of your State Secretary. 
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AUTOMOTIVE STEELS 


Whether the steel is required for Axles, 
Gears, Springs or for Connecting Rods, Ball 
Bearings or for Valves, our wide range of 
analysis enables us to produce the right steel 
for the purpose. ; 


For the vitally important parts of Aero- 
planes, Automobiles, Trucks, Ambulances 
and Fire Engines, our steels are noted in 
our own country and in the nations across 
the seas. 


From virtually the inception of the Alloy 
Steel Industry we have studied and labored 
patiently to perfect our product. 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
Canton, Ohio 
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The New Spirit of Niagara 


tiful Indian princess hovers in the mist of the Falls of 
Niagara, loath to leave the mighty cataract to which she 
was sacrificed by an awe-inspired chieftain. 


ReE of the Red Men have it that the spirit of a beau- 


Today another spirit shares the domain of the Mist Maiden of 
Niagara—a magic spirit who, by the wave of a wand, transforms 
darkness into day, transports thousands to business and to 
pleasure and turns the wheels which make possible the pro- 
duction of many of mankind’s material necessities—truly a mar- 
velous spirit—the spirit of power. 


This new spirit delights in realities. Mighty manufactories 
clustering near its abode attest its aid to man and indicate the 
opportunities yet open to’ those who will use the harnessed 
forces of nature. . . . For these the Spirit of Power stands 


ready to serve. 


Manufacturers interested in the sites, electrical power 
rales and shipping facilities of the ‘Power City’’ should 
address the New industries Committee or the Secretary 


Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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In the Argonne’s Mist and Mystery 


The Story of a Lost, Strayed, Almost Stolen In- 
fantry Outfit; An Episode of a Year Ago Today 


YEAR ago this morning—Sep- 
A tember 26, 1918—in what should 
have been the quiet hours before 
dawn, a company of infantry crouched in 
a rock-hewn trench beneath the vague and 
invisible panoply of moaning and 
whistling friendly shells. The men were 
waiting for the 
laggard, _ illumined 7 
hands of the lieu- 
tenant’s wrist watch 
to indicate 5:30, 
which, the major 
had whispered con- 
fidentially in his 
ear at midnight, 
was the secret H- i \ 
hour and what the ah 
field orders called | 
D-day. 
The company was 
going over at 5:55, 
to be exact, allow- 
ing twenty-five min- 
utes for a crescendo 
barrage-roll on the 
artillery drums _ be- 
fore the curtain 
lifted on the world’s 
super - battle, the | 


Meuse - Argonne 
Dyjive. 

They were poised 

on the edge of the 
greatest adventure 
of the American | 


Expeditionary 
Forces, the 205 
members of this 
company, and yet, 
as near as the lieu- | 
tenant could figure, 
after a stumbling 
tour of inspection 
up and down the 
narrow ditch occu- 
pied by his com- 
mand, 100 were 
sleeping, while the 
other 105 shivered ; 
and cursed their 
ill luck at not be- 
ing able to have a 
smoke. 

_It was too bitter cold on top of this 
hill in the scarred Verdun country for 
the imagination to electrify tired bodies 
with thrilling prospects of battle. The 
mist gripped the company with the 
clammy contact of a rubber glove just 











By EDWIN NEWELL LEWIS 


removed from ice. The autumn moon 
looked down with cold indifference. ~ 
As often happened under stress of 
combat preparations, there had been no 
opportunity for company commanders to 
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celebrate the victory 


tell their men in detail, with reference to 
battle maps, the startling information the 
Division Commander had vouchsafed to 
the officers on the previous afternoon. 
The final Big Push destined to end 
the war was about to begin, the Gen- 
Copyright, 1919, by The Legion Publishing Corporation 
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But because he had the American grit to finish the job, we 


/ 


t/ 
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eral had said, standing in the shelter 
of his headquarters dugout with a 
dozen pages of field orders, artillery 


specifications and plans of liaison in his 
hand. From Ypres to Metz some four 
million of the Allied forces would surge 
forward for one final crushing advance 
against the Huns. 
“We are only a 
small cog in a big 
machine,” he added, 
after reading ex- 
cerpts from the or- 
ders. “The valor 
of our men is un- 
questioned. Success 
depends upon the 
leadership displayed 
by you officers.” 
Regimental and 
battalion command- 
ers read the orders 
again that evening. 
Most of the cap- 
tains and lieuten- 
ants were too busy 
getting their com- 
panies and platoons 
into position to read 
anything. Months 
later, when peace 
‘ had brought forth 
regimental and divi- 


/ 
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sion histories, those 
} leaders who had 
7 
, come through the 


Argonne Drive read, 
at their leisure, the 
orders which had 
sent them over the 
top. 

There were a few 
moments of reflec- 





“Oa tion for the young 

x ' lieutenant in com- 
, mand of Company 
af. B as he_ walked 

\ back from the of- 

4 ficers’ rendezvous to 

‘ \ the French camp 


hidden in the woods, 
where his men were 
digging shelter 
trenches as a pre- 
caution against the German bombardment 
which any leak in the Allied information 
might bring. 

“It’s going to be some party!” he ex- 
claimed to himself. And this parade of 
facts marched through his mind. The men 
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were all tuckered out from two 
nights of digging. Ninety of them 
were new replacements who _ had 
joined the day before. They did not 
know the names of their platoon ser- 
geants nor their corporals. They 
hardly knew what regiment and di- 
vision they were in. They had come 
completely equipped with Q. M. 
stuff but minus entrenching tools and 
reserve rations, two essentials for 
men going into an attack. It looked 
as though their initiation in the line 
was going to be rough. T-e same 
things held for the new second lieu- 
tenant, who had been under fire once 
—he had just seen the edge of an 
enemy artillery strafing on the Aisne. 
What would the old company do with- 
out those five acting lieutenants, the 
veteran sergeants who had been with 
them right through from training 
camp! After the scrap on the Vesle 
they had come out with one officer 
per company, so the General author- 
ized the Colonel to promote the ser- 
geants unofficially to the rank of 
acting lieutenants by pinning on the 
upper left sleeves of their blouses a 
small diamond-shaped piece of cloth 
cut from a Boche field-gray uniform. 
Those fellows would have to deliver 
the real leadership upon which the 
General counted to win. Why, in the 
whole battalion, were there only the 
major, his adjutant, and four lieu- 
tenants in command of the com- 
panies, and the three new second 
“louies” who joined a few days ago? 

“It’s going to be some party all 
right,” he mused again. I only 
hope it does not come off tomorrow 
morning. We would have a rotten 
night of it getting into position.” 


RRIVING at the rustic shack where 
his first sergeant and company clerk 
were trying to resquad the company, in- 
corporating the new replacements, he 
found a huge bundle of maps on his bunk. 
There were maps to illustrate every square 
yard of terrain from Four de Paris on the 
southern edge of the Argonne to Grand- 
Pre and the valley of the River Aire on 
the north. Most of the large scale battle 
charts were one large splash of green, in- 
dicating that operations wcre to be car- 
ried on in the woods. 


Q 





A maze of tangled underbrush—The Argonne 


Verbal orders followed the maps, in- 
terrupting the consumption of the last 
hot food the company was to have for 
seven days. The battalion was moving 
out at 8:30 that night. At dawn the 
drive was to start. 

Reserve rations came too late for issue 
to the replacements. Details for carry- 
ing Stokes mortar and machine-gun am- 
munition broke up two platoons the lieu- 
tenant had organized on paper as fighting 
units. 

Getting away from the camp in the 
pitch blackness of night was a night- 
mare. The lieutenant’s pocket flashlight 
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was all that guided company head- 
quarters and the runners through the 
thicket of trees and brush to the nar- 
row country road where the major 
waited impatiently for his command 
to assemble. By interlocking coat- 
tails and rifle butts, the rest of the 
company managed to follow in the 
single file formation which was 
maintained for four kilometers to the 
jumping-off trenches. 

At a cross-roads, half way en 
route, the pace slowed up, tempor- 
arily, while fresh bandoliers of rifle 
ammunition were tossed over the 
sweaty heads of the infantrymen. One 
welcome halt came when the lieu- 
tenant was summoned to confer with 
the major and the French commander 
of the poilus whom the Americans 
were relieving 


Mad; 
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‘" SHE barrage starts at 2:30,” the 
major whispered. “Lasts for 
three hours—then increases to an 
intense preparatory bombardment for 
twenty-five minutes. We go over at 
5:55. I shall go with your company 
Now repeat what I have told you.” 

The company commander repeated 
the information correctly, hurried out 
to get his guide and started his com- 
pany forward again. Twice while 
climbing through the trenches to get 
into position the company was cut 
in Lalf by detachments of engineers 
who had orders to accompany the 
assault battalion. Each time the 
lieutenant implored the French guide 
to wait while he went back to find the 
fractions and piece together his com- 
mand. It was difficult work, a fore- 
taste of the obstacles in store for 
the attacking infantry, forcing a way 
through the narrow trenches choked 
with vines and weeds, which had over- 
run the Verdun sector since the furious 
fighting when Petain saved tke fortress 
for France and the Allies in 1915. 

At 2 A. M., half an hour before the ar- 
tillery fire began, the company was in 
position. The lieutenant had a map of 
the Argonne on which blue lines had been 
drawn hastily by the major, indicating the 
limits of the regimental sector and the 
successive corps and army objectives. It 
was to be a quick advance for the assault 
battalion, the verbal summary had it, 
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a matter of a few hours to reach the 
corps objective and then a dropping back 
to support position, after the battalion fol- 
lowing had leap-frogged through to take 
up the brunt of the advance. 

Those few words embody all the in- 
formation that was available to the 
company commander as he led 205 men 
into a battle which the world now knows 
lasted forty-seven days, engaged 1,200,- 
000 Americans employing 2,417 guns, 
firing 4,214,000 rounds of artillery am- 
munition in support of infantry which 
penetrated 34 miles, occupying 1,550 
square kilometers of territory, wrested 
from the Germans, liberating 150 villages 
and towns and putting behind the stock- 
ades of American prison camps more than 
16,000 Boche, thrown in to defend the 
crumbling Hindenburg Line. It was a 
battle destined to cause the appalling 
total of 120,000 casualties to the Amer- 
ican forces engaged, twenty-nine combat 
divisions plus air forces and the tanks. 

The actual weight of ammunition fired 
to clear the Argonne as the hinge of the 
great Allied movement to cut the Sedan- 
Mezieres railroad was greater than that 
used by the Union forces during the en- 
tire Civil War. For four years the forest 
had been held by the Germans. They 
considered it a resting-ground for weary 
divisions and a training area for recruit 
troops, concurring in the verdict of all 
history since Roman legions went into 
battle, that the Argonne could not be 
taken by a frontal attack. 

And yet, the lieutenant’s orders were 
to use a compass bearing due north, if he 
lost his way, and advance straight ahead. 


HE artillery barrage began on sched- 
ule, the sharp, metallic cracks of the 
French 75s rattling and reverberating 
across the hills, followed by the distant 
“crumps,” as shells exploded behind the 
enemy lines. With the exception of an 
occasional 77, the Boche made no answer 
to the first positive warning that an at- 
tack was impending. Far away to the left 
of Company B, the bark of the French 
artillery, behind the French infantry, 
ready to jump forward at the same zero 
hour, was synchronized with the steady 
rumble which rattled and roared all along 
the Allied front. 
Time dragged interminably. The men 
grew listless as the cold mist chilled their 
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Our machine gunners 
manned emplace- 
ments aban- 
doned by 
the 





sweaty bodies. One diversion to turn the 
mind from the wrist watch came shortly 
after 3 o’clock, when a captain and two 
platoons from the battalion designated as 
brigade reserve, forced their way through 
and over Company B, sprawled out in 
the trench. The captain was in com- 
mand of a liaison group. Without a map 
or guide he had been ordered to take his 
position on the right of Hill 209 to keep 
in touch with the American regiment act- 
ing as liaison group between the French 
and American armies. For six hours he 
had been looking for someone who could 
direct him to his position. In the course 
of this milling around he lost a machine 
gun section, which did not catch up with 
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him again until October 8, twelve days 
later. The major directed him how to 
reach the left flank of the assault bat- 
talion’s support company and wished him 
luck. 

Five-thirty came. The major and the 
lieutenant listened for the increased in- 
tensity, called for in the preparatory bar- 
rage, but they could detect no change in 
the steady throwing over of the 75s. The 
men had scrambled to their feet. There 
was no denying a new tenseness in the 
air now. 

At 5:45 the major said, “Let’s go!” 
He boosted the lieutenant to the parapet 
and was in turn pulled up by hand 
to take his perch on the edge of the 
weirdest panorama of mist and mystery 
that mortal imagination could conjure up. 
No Man’s Land, which should have beck- 
oned straight into the heart of the Ar- 
gonne, was shrouded in a thick, white fog. 
It seemed to close in from all sides on 
that little infantry 
company, isolating it 
entirely from the co- 
lossal Allied ad- 
vance, and nullify- 
ing, in one 
chilly breath, 
all the carefully 
planned instruc- 
stions in regard 
to liaison, the 
@ vital necessity 
® of keeping in 
touch. 

Beyond and 
through the fog 
the flashes of 
bursting shells flick- 
ered. The ear was 
confused by the 
muffled echoes of 
friendly artillery. The eye was confused 
by the haze, which kept from vision all 
objects more than 100 feet away and 
curiously distorted the few stumps and 

posts that clung to the side of 

the slope at their feet. It was 
& almost as though the infantry 
was asked to go over the top 
blindfolded. Even more depressing than 
the lack of vision, however, was that dank 
breath of the Argonne, saturated, until by 
dawn the atmosphere had passed mellow- 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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“A Pledge that Must Be Redeemed 


Closing the Case of the Disabled Soldier Against 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 


cational Education can hope to re- 

deem itself in the eyes of the na- 
tion and the disabled veteran it has 
neglected, it must cast the beam from its 
own eye. Congress has made its amends, 
tardy though they be, and has placed in 
the hands of the Board a workable law. 
The War Risk Insurance Bureau, at whose 
door has been laid the blame for much 
of the bungling injustice of the old regime, 
no longer is a party to the rehabilitation 
of crippled fighting men. 

The cards are in the Board’s hands. It 
must deal from the top or surrender the 
deal. 

No half measures can be brooked. The 
road to redemption is broad and plainly 
marked. The Board must strike out 
boldly and find it. It must hew its way 
through the jungle of incompetence, 
negligence and martinet adherence to the 
minutia of self-imposed and petty regula- 
tion that now enmesnes it, and dispense 
justice, not alms, to the nation’s veteran 
disabled. To achieve this, six principal 
steps may be suggested: 


B ators the Federal Board for Vo- 


1. Decentralization of the Board or- 
ganization. Broader powers and responsi- 
bilities should be given the District offices, 
and duplication of work by these offices 
and the Central office at Washington 
should cease. 

2. Closer and earlier contact established 
with men in hospitals. This will strength- 
en their morale and shorten, if not 
eliminate, the delay between the time men 
leave the hospital and the time they begin 
training. 

3. Redemption of old promises. The 
glowing pledges the Board made in the 
early days of its existence, neglected dur- 
ing its incompetent career under the old 
law, and finally repudiated after the 
amended law became effective on July 11, 
must be redeemed. 

4. Broader interpretation of Section 


By MARQUIS JAMES 


Tn the first article published last 
week, the American Legion Weekly 
exposed the black record of failure of 
the Board empowered to re-train 
wounded soldiers. The concluding 
article shows causes for the failure, 
and suggests ways in which the 
country can redeem the worthless 
check with which it paid a “debt of 
honor.” 


III of the Vocational Rehabilitation Law. 
The Board’s narrow view of the act de- 
nies the benefits of vocational education 
to men who find it impossible to support 
themselves while training on the scanty 
awards of the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

5. More liberal provision in the matter 
of medical attention for men eligible for 
training under Section II of the law. 

6. Immediate revocation of articles in 
regulations which instruct Board agents 
to send crippled men and their dependents 
to seek aid of public charities. 


EFORE the cases of disabled men can 

be disposed of with anything ap- 
proaching reasonable promptitude, the 
Board must dismantle and simplify its 
elaborate executive and administrative 
machine. More authority must be re- 
posed with the fourteen district offices, 
which are situated in the principal cities 
of the fourteen districts into which the 
country has been divided. Detail work 
in ordinary cases must be accomplished 
within these districts and within a reason- 
able length of time, and not transmitted 
laboriously through channels to Washing- 
ton and then back to the districts again. 
Here is the course of a typical case, by 
the procedure obtaining the last of 
August. The disabled veteran, presenting 
himself in person at the district office, is 
met by an interviewer of the vocational 


advisor’s staff. This class of interviewer 
may be distinguished from a newspaper 
reporter by the salary he draws. The pay- 
roll of District No. 2 rates an interviewer 
at $3,600 a year. His task is to assist the 
applicant in filling out a form, not quite 
so difficult for the average mind to grasp 
as a morning report. He indicates on the 
survey, or form, his best judgment as to 
the most suitable occupation for the dis- 
abled man in question and the training 
necessary to qualify him for such an occu- 
pation. 

The papers then go to the district medi- 
cal officer, who usually works on fees. 
If the medical officer deems the data in- 
sufficient to enable him to attain a decision 
as to whether the applicant is sufficiently 
disabled to be entitled to training, the man 
must furnish without cost to the Board 
a physician’s statement of his physical 
condition, on forms prescribed and fur- 
nished by the Board. If still in doubt 
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the medical officer may call the appli- 
cant in for another examination. 

The placement officer then takes the 
case. He is a $3,500 man in New York. He 
checks the recommendations of the voca- 
tional advisor and passes the matter on 
to the case board. In District No. 2 the 
secretary of the case board draws $3,600. 
The salary of members is not listed. In 
most districts they draw around $2,750. 
The board passes on the wisdom of the 
findings of the vocational advisor, the 
medical officer and the placement officer 
and forwards the survey to the Central 
office at Washington. 


T the Central office a higher ranking 
4 case board considers the matter. 
This august body has power to recom- 
mend that the disabled man be placed in 
training, in which case the papers are re- 
turned to the district office. They again 
find their way into the hands of the place- 
ment officer who this time actually places 
the man in training. The papers in the 
case then go to the supervisor of training, 
a $4,000 a year man. He keeps a watch- 
ful eye over the man while he is there. 
A month before training is completed the 
supervisor notifies— the papers passing 
through a case officer—the placement 
officer of that fact. The placement officer 
undertakes to discover employment and 
have it waiting for the man when he 
graduates from his instruction. The place- 
ment officer follows up men who have been 
thus placed for the purpose of determining 
the suitability of the employment, or 
training, and recommends to the district 
office such changes as may be deemed 
expedient. 

In ctarge of the district offices are dis- 
trict vocational officers. Nine of them 
get $4,000 a year, one $3,600, three $3,500 
and one $3,000. 

This elaborate and duplicatory system 
has tended to produce the delays which 
have so disheartened the maimed ex- 
service man and bereft him of faith in 
the Board. It was suggested to Dr. C. A. 
Prosser, director of the Board, that if the 
district offices had power to place men 
in training much delay would be elimi- 
nated. The doctor excused the present 
system with the statement that he did not 
feel he had capable enough men in the 
district offices to shoulder this responsi- 
bility. Considering the salaries the dis- 
trict men draw, some people will find this 
hard to understand. 

Early in September there was disclosed 
a move on the part of the Central office 
which tends toward decentralization. Case 
officers from Washington arrived at the 
various district offices and began the con- 
sideration of accumulated surveys on the 
spot. This dispensed with forwarding the 
papers to Washington. These agents, 
however, have no authority to pass on so- 
called border-line cases, which comprise 
nearly fifty per cent. of the whole. They 
still go to Washington. 


Y this arrangement, which is said to 

be temporary, great progress was re- 
ported at the New York office. A repre- 
sentative of THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY was told that cases were being 
disposed of “within a few hours,” and was 
cited the amazing example of one case 
disposed of “ in ten minutes.” As the 





















representative was leaving the office with 
these rosy reports he encountered a dis- 
abled ex-soldier. 

“Have you been in to see about train- 
ing,” the WEEKLY representative asked 
him. 

“Ves.” 

“How long have you been trying to get 
this training?” 

“Since last February,” said the soldier. 

“What did they tell you today?” 

“They said to come back next Tues- 
day,” said the soldier in a tone that indi- 
cated postponements were an old story. 

This occurred at the district office for 
Connecticut, New York and New Jersey, 
at 469 Fifth Avenue, New York City, on 
Thursday, September 11. 

When the amended law became effective 
on July 11, divorcing the Board and the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau and dissolv- 
ing their irresponsible partnership in the 
matter of the maimed man’s welfare, the 
hope was expressed that the Board finally 
would get busy and make itself known to 
the wounded in the hospitals. Its favorite 
alibi for neglecting men still under treat- 
ment was gone. In the old days it could 
say that was the Bureau’s job, but the 
amended act changed all that. 

When this was written more than two 
months had passed and still there existed 
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no effectual or systematic method of con- 
tact with the 20,000 crippled men still 
in hospitals. Board agents should get in 
touch with these men at least two months 
before their release, ascertain their re- 
quirements and desires in the matter of 
training, and complete the necessary 
forms, so the man could go direct from 
the hospital into training. 





aS 

[ TABON should be affected with the 

Educational Department of the Sur- 
geon General’s Department, which is do- 
ing excellent vocational work among con- 
valescents still under medical care. It 
should be arranged so that instruction be- 
gun in the hospital schools is continuous 
with training on the outside provided by 
the Board. The depressing period of idle- 
ness that besets and dispirits the veteran 
following his discharge from hospital thus 
would be eliminated. 

The situation in the two large military 
hospitals near New York is appalling. 
Maimed heroes who have given the best 
they had in life on fields of fire in France, 
men who have been bed-ridden for 
months and months, and whose breken 
bodies forever will be a reminder of the 
price they paid toward the national tri- 
umph at arms, are drifting helplessly on 
a sea of uncertainty, their horizon overcast 
with clouds of black despair. 

On the situation at the Foxhills Hos- 
pital, on Staten Island, an American 
Legion investigator reports: 

“The Board has a few posters in the 
administration building where men will 
never see them. There are none in the 
receiving ward or the various other wards, 
telling of the opportunities offered, or 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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THE EDITORIAL PC. 


POLICIES—NOT POLITICS 








Our Future Military Policy 


HE American Legion necessarily is going to be 
called upon by the country at large for active 
guidance and advice in formulating and passing 
upon the inevitable new military policy of the 
United States. Certainly the men who were in 
service are equipped to express themselves intelli- 
gently on this great question. They may be cred- 
ited with knowing, as a result of their war expe- 
riences, whether there are ills that need adjusting, 
whether there are abuses that need correcting. They 
will know where, in this proposed system or that, 
lurk dangers of abuse of power, dangers of favorit- 
ism, dangers of a new military autocracy, or dangers 
of inadequacy or inefficiency. 

There are bills now under consideration that 
range in character from practical disarmament to 
the creation of a military autocracy that would put 
the Hindenburg militarists in the class of mere 
amateurs. Such bills as are now receiving any 
serious consideration from Congressional commit- 
tees were outlined in THe AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY of September 19. Others will be pre- 
sented as they appear. 

This is one of the subjects of national importance 
which local posts may well contemplate and discuss 
at their meetings. This is in order that the views 
and sentiments of the whole Legion membership 
may be available for interpretation and expression 
in the event the subject is brought up at the Minne- 
apolis convention. 

To ignore or neglect this subject might mean the 
saddling onto the country in a moment of apathy an 
unwise or even dangerous military policy. 


Un-American 


HE surrender of a community to lawlessness 

by those sworn to protect that community is 
a betrayal of public trust. It must be viewed in that 
light rather than accepted as an incident in the 
country’s economic readjustment. For the united 
police department of a great city to lay aside its 
obligation to the public in a moment of dissatisfac- 
tion vith a condition of service imposed by that 
publi: is just as reprehensible and un-American as 
it would be for the Navy to abandon ships because 
of its pay scale, or for the Army to lay down its 
arms in the face of the enemy because the pay table 
hed rot been revised to its satisfaction. 

We will not accept the Boston police walkout as 
having any deep significance or as anything more 
than the misguided action of a- number of ill-advised 
individuals. Certainly it was not a manifestation of 
any set trait in American character. To be sure of 
that, one need only refer to the conduct of the Lost 
Battalion or any one of a thousand such incidents 
which reveal the tenacity and integrity of American 
character. The conduct of the Lost Battalion was a 


typical example of 100 per cent. Americanism. The 
conduct of the Boston policemen in abandoning their 
trust because the public did not immediately accept 
their views as an organization was not fifty per cent. 
Americanism, nor ten per cent. 

It was not Americanism at all, any more than 
was the incident at Bladensburg or the first Bull 
Run. 


The New Efficiency 


HEN a gathering of ten thousand former 

service men and women assembled at Madi- 
son Square Garden a few evenings since to hear 
the returning C-in-C of the A. E. F. fire the open- 
ing gun in the New York membership drive of The 
American Legion, a striking object lesson was fur- 
nished the public of the new efficiency that has 
grown out of the war. 

The great meeting was held on Thursday evening. 
It was perfectly organized, conducted without a 
halt or a slip or the slightest confusion in any de- 
tail. There was a set programme, including a band 
concert, and admission was by ticket. It is not 
difficult to estimate the effort and pains required to 
arrange and stage such a meeting. Ordinarily a 
considerable staff is busy with the arrangements 
weeks in advance of a meeting of such magnitude 
and importance. . 

Yet it was not until Tuesday of the same week 
that General Pershing could be reached with an in- 
vitation to address a mass meeting and his assent 
procured, which allowed less than three days to 
complete arrangements. Legion members accepted 
the task in the same spirit that they had learned in 
war time. The exigencies of war had taught them 
to achieve the impossible. Ten thousand tickets 
were printed and distributed through the local posts, 
programmes were printed, and the hundred and one 
details of the meeting attended to almost overnight. 

Which is a sidelight on the virile new efficiency 
that is going to be written into the life of America 
during the next quarter of a century. 


A New Kind of Energy 


T must be gratifying to every Legion member to 

see the organization sweeping the country in 
its first great membership drive. Early returns 
indicate that the half-way point has been passed in 
the plan to have a million members by the time of 
the Minneapolis Convention. Men who had not 
been in service would not have embarked on any 
such whirlwind undertaking. Bui they realized that 
they had to deal with men and women who had been 
in service. 

So if the swift development of the American 
Legion is smashing all precedents in history it is 
because a new kind of energy, fused in the fire of 
war, is at work. 
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HEN “Lucky” Jeffers emerged 
from the Cheyenne coach and 
welcomed Deadwood to his ca- 


pacious bosom, Deadwood accepted the 
honor stoically. The citizenry, in the 
throes of ennui superinduced by the toting 
of weighty artillery, contented itself with 
a cursory examination and some inward 
concern. It was hard to imagine what 
sins even a mining camp could have com- 
mitted to deserve such an affliction as this. 

There are some men who achieve un- 
popularity. Jeffers had been born to it. 
Not one of the silent group that watched 
him descend to the muddy street before 
the Grand Central Hotel had the least 
doubt that although Mr. Jeffers might 
prove diverting, his continued presence 
would add another trial to the already 
numerous difficulties of a mining com- 
munity attempting, with incomplete suc- 
cess, to keep down the population of its 
graveyard. 

His limpid blue eyes, irrefutable evi- 
dences of his guileless soul, looked out 
upon Deadwood from under the brim of 
a battered hat with an air of deep and 
lasting sorrow. His mouth, draped with 
the unkempt mustachios of the period, 
wore a doleful expression that suggested 
dismal memories, homeless dogs, little 
orphans out in the snow and similar cheer- 
ing fantasies. 

In the case of a tenderfoot, the face 
would have been sufficient provocation for 
an immediate riot. It would have been 
adjudged a menace to the peace and dig- 
nity of the community and altered forth- 
with. But—and therein lay the strange 
part of it—Mr. Jeffers was decidedly not 
of the East. His bowed legs, graceful 
semicircles curling outward from the skirts 
of a long frock coat, marked him, perhaps. 
as a cow-person. He displayed no gun in 
his belt, but his shoulders were stooped 
a bit from the weight of one in each 
pocket. His hair, where it escaped from 
under his hat, was sun-bleacked. His 
neck was tanned to a leathery brown—as 
beautiful a neck as Deadwood had seen 
in many a day. His left hand was notice- 
able, not so much for the fact that two 
fingers were missing, as for the strange 
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shape of the part that 
was left. The observ- 
ers, with quick intuition, knew that only 
one sort of accident could have caused 
an injury like that—dynamite. . . . 
Wherefore Jeffers probably was a miner. 

The stage, drawn by fresh horses and 
under the guidance of a new driver, 
swung around and was gone again, its 
course marked by a white dust cloud along 
the creek toward Pluma. 

The citizenry suddenly awoke to real- 
ize that the newcomer was speaking—that 
he was pointing to two chests in the road 
and directing the manager, porter and 
general potentate of the Grand Central 
Hotel to take very good care of them. 

Then he invited the assemblage to have 
a drink. 

The assemblage followed him into the 
bar. 


NSTINCTIVELY every man present 

felt that Mr. Jeffers was not to be 
trusted. But those were the days when 
only prospective suicides asked questions. 
If this person (nativity, antecedents, 
policies and purposes in life so far un- 
catalogued) invited them to partake of his 
hospitality, there was nothing in their code 
which proscribed their partaking. ‘“Den- 
ver Tim” Tolliver, owner of a mine up 
Gold Run Creek, went so far as to ac- 
cept the invitation orally, at which sign 
a temporary truce sprang up between the 
reception committee and Mr. Jeffers, a 
truce which would continue in effect until 
Mr. Jeffers proved title to citizenship or 
to a plot of ground next to “Wild Bill” 
Hickock’s last resting place on the hill. 

The mystification of the guests, how- 
ever, continued, even after they had 
quaffed of the lethal waters that came 
from the black bottle behind the Grand 
Central bar. Hospitality did not conceal 
the fact that this newcomer was a freak 
who, by every precedent, should be re- 
quired to make public apology for exist- 
ing. 

And, as if nature had not given him 
enough attributes to make him disliked 
without his own personal effort, he marked 
his first entry into Deadwood society with 
an exasperating breach of etiquette. He 
failed to comment upon the mahogany 
bar. Deadwood was proud of that bar. 
It had been carted in sections several 
hundred miles and glued together by cabi- 
net makers imported for the occasion. 
For a stranger to look upon it lightly was 


The Idolater 


By ROBERT J. CASEY 


a mark of poor eyesight, 
uppishness or all around 
moral turpitude. The citizenry stood 
ready to acquit him on the first count. 
As to the others, an explanation would be 
demanded soon. 

Denver Tim pushed back his glass and 
edged closer to Mr. Jeffers’s elbow. 

“Minin’?” he inquired. 

The other men listened intently. Tim 
was treading upon forbidden ground. Jef- 
fers, however, took no offense. 

“Some,” he replied easily. “Been 
pretty lucky at it. Mostly, though, I do 
sculpturin’—carvin’ artistic headstones an’ 
the like.” 

“Huh!” grunted Denver, “sculpturin’!” 

Many strange creatures had come to 
Deadwood since Custer died at the Little 
Big Horn, but never one of these. 

Without noticing the commotion caused 
by his announcement, Mr. Jeffers took 
from his pocket a glittering object that 
resembled an exaggerated watch charm 
and toyed with it a moment before re- 
assuring the inquisitive Mr. Tolliver. 

“Yeh,” he repeated after a pause. “Yeh, 
sculpturin’. Funny, too, how I come to 
eae ee 

And then gratuitously he related the 
tale of Bear-in-the-Lodge, Sioux medicine 
man, and the magic talisman. Deadwood 
had heard many strange stories, but none 
so remarkable as this. At the end of it 
Mr. Jeffers’s standing was no longer in 
doubt. He was labeled and duly cata- 
logued as a colossal liar. 


as LD Bear-in-the-Lodge,” he began, 

“was an old friend o’ mine, see. He 
was so doggoned fond o’ me he adopted me 
into the tribe. 

“Well, the chief has a charm which he 
wears around his neck—an’ this charm is 
supposed to be his good medicine. One 
day he loses it. Right away he has a lot 
o’ hard luck. His best wife runs away. 
two of his ponies gets fed up on alkali 
an’ some o’ his cattle ups an’ dies.” Jef- 
fers paused dolefully. 

“But the chief’s a wise old boy,” he 
went on. “He comes to me an’ says, 
‘Jeffers, big chief’s brother, make me new 
medicine or my luck will be the death o’ 
me,’ or words to that effect. 

“An’ so, as a labor 0’ love, so to speak, 
I starts out to carve this here kind-a 
heathen idol. The chief gets me a gold 
nugget an’ without no trainin’ or practice, 
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I goes to work. I carves a good one, too. 
As soon as it’s done, the chief gets by 
with stealin’ a new flock o’ ponies an’ 
cows, an’ trades some o’ the poor ones for 
some new wives. He makes quite a bit 
o’ clear profit on the deal. 

“The charm works so well for him that 
I takes a try at it myself. I carves a new 
one. . . An’ would yah believe 
me—that same day I stumbles down a dry 
wash into a placer that looks like the 
mint. There’s forty-seven nuggets in the 
pocket.” 


H® paused again, this time impres- 
sively. But no one interrupted him 
with words of doubt or commendation 
The wise men of Deadwood rightly sus- 
pected that all this conversation event- 
ually would lead to something. 

And it did. 

Jeffers resumed. 

“That’s why I’m here,” he announced 
dramatically. “I’ve brought along my 
charin an’ I’m goin’ lookin’ for locations 
—but if any o’ you boys want me to make 
you heathen idols like this here, bring me 
your nuggets an’ I'll cut ’em. I ain’t so 
keen on prospectin’ until the weather gets 
better.” 


The guests, whatever might have been 
their opinion of Mr. Jeffers’s veracity, 
were visibly impressed. Deadwood was a 
very young community and therefore an 








































Jeffers stared wild-eyed. Every 
nugget was a carving in the like- 
ness of the talisman, every nugget 
a pellet of lead. His sins had 
found him out. 


And Mr. Jeffers, carver of golden 
charms and artistic headstones, did a rush- 
ing business—in charms. 

x * * * x 

All of this is herein set forth because, 
as an immediate result, Mr. Jeffers was 
given the title “Lucky’—an appellation 
which afterwards proved of doubtful value 
—and because, as a more remote result— 
(when the gilt came off the little lead 
statues for which the citizenry found it 
had traded good gold nuggets), Mr. Jeffers 
found himself the object of the entire 
camp’s tender solicitude. 

. ~ 7 * * 

News travels quickly in a mining town 
—but before any of the other votaries of 
the golden idol became aware of the situ- 
ation, Lucky Jeffers was gone. A horse 
that had been hitched to the rail in front 


ardent worshipper at the shrine of the 
god Luck. Any talisman, however un- 
worthy its origin, was not to be scoffed 
a-—— 
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of the Grand Central Hotel, and three 
quarts of whisky that had peered too in- 
quisitively over the sill of an open win- 
dow in the Green Front also were gone. 
Jeffers’s act in taking the red eye was sub- 
conscious. Force of habit had prompted 
him to seize upon the bottle necks in 
passing. But the proprietor of the dance 
hall, being no judge of intentions, vowed 
vengeance. He could have forgiven the 
theft of mere money, for that was to be 
had easily by anyone with energy enough 
to twirl a gold pan. “Hootch,” on the 
other hand, had to be hauled overland by 
stage at a very uncomfortable price. A 
man who would steal it, under the circum- 
stances, was fit for treasons, strategems 
and spoils. And so it came about that 
the name of Lucky Jeffers was kept green 
in the memory of every man, woman and 
child in the camp. 

In the room that he had occupied, the 
irate investigators discovered a small sack 
of nuggets that he had been forced to 
leave behind and more than a hundred of 
the gilded statuettes so lately the vogue 
in Deadwood. 

The town regretted somewhat that it 
had not obeyed its first impulse in the case 
of Mr. Jeffers and ventilated him 
on general principles the moment 
he stepped out of the Cheyenne 
stage. But a new strike in Gold 
Run turned the attention of the citi- 
zenry to other channels, and the fate 
of Mr. Jeffers was no longer a matter of 
intense concern. 

The statuettes were put to a number of 
uses. Some of them were melted up as 
flux in assaying furnaces. Others were 
moulded into bullets and retained against 
the possible return of the idolater who 
had brought them to the Hills. The 
greater number, however, were given p'ace 
on the Grand Central bar. Save for the 
daily ceremony of drinking libations to 
them, the pet vendetta of the town might 
have died for lack of sufficient nourish- 
ment. 


k * * ok 


EFFERS struck into the mountains 

along the Cheyenne stage route. It 
was his intention to follow the West slope 
of the range to Rapid Creek, whence a 
deep canyon would lead him through the 
Hills to the Omahe trail and safety from 
further pursuit. 

Some ten miles down from Deadwood, 
however, his plans underwent a thorough 
revision. 

Day was just breaking as he emerged 
from a thicket of scrub pine and found 
himself looking into the long barrel of a 
rifle. A man astride a black horse peered 
from behind the disguising folds of a red 
bandanna mask. 

“Hands up,” suggested the Mask. 

“Wot ’ell?” gurgled Mr. Jeffers, in a 
panic lest this grim figure should prove to 
be of the law instead of outside it, and 
filled with grim forebodings of what might 
happen should he turn out to be a real 
“road agent.” He held up his hands as re- 
quested. 

“Get down,” came the command over 
the rifle. Jeffers dismounted. 

“Lay your guns and money on the 
ground, an’ if you stir sideways I'll kill 
you.” 

That brought Jeffers back to his senses. 
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“Aw, say,” he protested. “This ain’t 
right. I’m in the same kinda business as 
you an’ I got some privileges.” 

“Huh!” grunted the Mask non-com- 
mittally. 

“T’m tellin’ you the truth,” persisted 
Jeffers. “I got chased outa Deadwood 
last night for borrowin’ some things outa 
the Green Front. You oughta be helpin’ 
me get away instead o’ taking my gun an’ 
leavin’ me here for ‘em to come an’ get.” 


HE rifle was lowered a bit and the 

eyes that showed through the slits in 
the red handkerchief examined the fugitive 
carefully. 

“T guess I’ll take a chance,” murmured 
the sepulchral voice. ‘You look like as if 
somebody ought to be chasin’ you.”’ 

He pulled off the mask, disclosing a 
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Deadwood 
was a wor- 
shipper at the 
shrine of the god 
Luck. Mr. Jeffers, 
carver of golden 
charms, did a rush- 
ing business. 


lean, saturnine face, as far removed from 
stain of virtuous influence as Jeffers’s own. 

“T’m ‘Red’ Leavitt,” he announced. 

Jeffers needed no further introduc- 
tion. There was a price on Leavitt's 
head. He had become decidedly unpopu- 
lar with the chiefs of the “Sidney Short 
Route” stage line because of a disposition 
to drill holes in stage drivers and guards. 

“I’m Red Leavitt,” the bandit repeated. 
“An’ I’m takin’ you into partnership. But 
if you happen to so much as think about 
the rewards they been offerin’ for me— 
this here partnership will be dissolved sud- 
den—see!” 

Mr. Jeffers saw. He gave a brief ac- 
count of himself, somewhat to the amuse- 
ment of Mr. Leavitt, and the new-formed 
partnership was sealed with the fire water 
recently filched from the Green Front. 

Leavitt’s camp was establisned in a 
cave close to the top of an unnamed 
peak. Itself concealed by boulders and 
scrub pine, it commanded a view of the 
countryside for five miles around, a chaos 
of limestone spires and weathered granite 
needles, porphyry steps and impenetrable 
crevasses. Jeffers, true lover of the beau- 
tiful, looked out over the tremendous 
panorama and knew why repeated expe- 
ditions had failed to bring the bandit 
back. 

Leavitt gave his new partner a blanket 





and very painstakingly divided up the 
stock of supplies. Mr. Jeffers returned 
the compliment by contributing the re- 
mainder of the “red-eye” to the assets of 
the newly organized “Stage Robberies 
Company, Ltd.” 

Jeffers would have been content to stay 
in this snug nest at the top of the world 
indefinitely. Stage robbery was a messy 
job, not exactly compatible with his more 
diplomatic line of work, and the usual 
end of it was a hemp rope. 

But, as the alcohol trickled through his 
system, his veiwpoint began to change a 
bit. Corn juice, abetted by essence of 
chewing tobacco, has been known to work 
many wonders, and such a concoction was 
the whisky Jeffers had carried from Dead- 
wood. He soon grew eloquent over the 
doughty deeds of his past career, supply- 
ing details, which, in more sober mo- 
ments, he probably would have forgotten. 
Leavitt, unacquainted though he was with 
drawing-room accomplishments, knew 
good declamation when he heard it. 

It occurred to him that a man of ac- 
tion, such as Mr. Jeffers, would tire of 
the monotonous life of a hiding place. 

“The Mayflower mine’s sending out a 
gold shipment tomorrow,” he said en- 
thusiastically. ‘We'll meet the 
Cheyenne stage and take it 
away.” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Jeffers—not 
enthusiastically, dubiously. 

* * * ok * 


ORTUNE dic not smile 
upon the activities of the 
Stage Robberies Company. 

Jeffers awoke in a chill, blue 
dawn, remembered hazily that 
he had promised to waylay a 
stage coach, and developed neu- 
ritis in his arm. 

Thereafter difficulties fol- 
lowed one another with amaz- 
ing persistence. 

The pair stayed in hiding for a week. 
then started for the canyons on the east 
slope to relieve the bull freight of sup- 
plies. 

Jeffers, unfortunately, shot himself in 
the foot. 

This was not so great a calamity as it 
might have been. When they dressed the 
wound in their camp late that night, it 
was found that no fear need be enter- 
tained for Mr. Jeffers’s recovery. Had he 
shot himself intentionally, he could not 
have inflicted less damage short of a clean 
miss. 

Leavitt offered the consolation that he 
would be fully recovered in time to take 
part in an expedition against the next 
Omaha coach. 

But Lucky Jeffers’s ill-luck pursued him. 
On the day set for the robbery, he was 
deathly sick with every symptom of 
poisoning. 

“You been eatin’ loco weed,” diagnosed 
Leavitt. “I’m goin’ to look you over.” 

And, in spite of Jeffers’s assurance that 
the pains were not serious and that he 
would soon recover, Red Leavitt carried 
out his threat. He stripped off his part- 
ner’s shirt, smiled grimly and drew his 
murderous gun. The astonished Jeffers 
found himself looking up into a face that 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Painted by W. J. Aylward. 


Street Barricade at Chateau Thierry 


@ W. J. Aylward and George Harding, official illustrators for 
the A. E. F. painted the pictures which The American 
Legion Weekly presents this week in the exclusive series, 
“Painted at the Front.” 


@ They will stir memories in the minds of every man who saw 
the scenes they depict. 


@ These artists saw war as the soldiersaw it. Their paintings 
are cross sections of modern warfare. 
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HUN—SAN MIHIEL DRIVE Painted by W. J. Aylward 
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Painted by George Hardir 


Air Raid —Fere En Tardenois 
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The Baseball Field 
By John McGraw 


ASEBALL, as a profession, has most 

of the advantages and few of the 

disadvantages of other lines of en- 
deavor, and young men who are fitted by 
nature to earn their livelihood in the na- 
tional pastime will do well to give their 
most serious consideration to the game. 

There are, however, two phases to the 
case of baseball in its status as a desirable 
profession — phases peculiar to it and 
which must be taken into account. One 
is that only a very few are fitted, physi- 
cally, and by reason of their training, to 
reach the major leagues. The other is 
that there is room for only a couple of 
hundred major leaguers at a time, so that 
competition is strenuous, more strenuous, 
perhaps, than in any other profession or 
business. 

A ball player, regardless of any indis- 
position, barring serious injury or illness, 
is expected to give his best at any and all 
times. For seven months in the year he 
must be keyed up, physically and mentally, 
seven days in every week, for a tendency 
to lag may prove fatal to his own welfare 
and to that of his team. 

It has been said frequently that ball 
players, like artists, must be born and 
cannot be made, and it is true. A boy 
may play ball every day of the years 
he spends in school and may attain, as a 
result, a certain degree of skill, but un- 
less he is mentally equipped to play the 
game he will never succeed as a major 
leaguer. By this I do not mean to imply 
that all ball players are mental giants. 
Some of the brainiest players were men 
who had little schooling. A candidate for 
diamond honors must, however, have what 
has been termed “baseball brains.” He 
must have a natural aptitude and instinct 
for the game. 


Assuming, therefore, that a hypothetical 
candidate is endowed with a good phy- 
sique, a keen eye and an equally keen 
brain and kas acquired, by constant prac- 
tice, mechanical skill to an unusual de- 
gree, he will make no mistake by enter- 
ing professional baseball, if the oppor- 
tunity to do so may be gained. This ap- 
plies to a boy with a college or university 
education as well as it does to the gradu- 
ate of the sand lots or the machine shop, 
the factory or the farm. 


WALTER 


John McGraw, graduate, post grad- 
uate and still a student of baseball's 
college of hard knocks, has these 
things to say of the rules of the game 
and the chances to score: 

Competition is strenuous, more 
strenuous, perhaps, than in any other 
profession or business. 

The player who does not lead an 
exemplary life does not, as a rule, last 
very long. 

Baseball may be used as a stepping- 
stone to something else. If he has 
taken care of himself and his finances, 
a ball player is well equipped to win 
new successes. 

By travel and contact with other 
people a player has an opportunity to 
amass an education of the sort which 
cannot be gained in schools. 

But baseball has its pitfalls of 
which a youth must beware. Ball 
players attract satellites, and associ- 
ation with people of a certain type will 
do a ball player no good. 


ys begin with, the pay which a young 

player receives usually is a great deal 
hig-er than that which he could earn at 
the outset of a career in any other pro- 
fession, for many youths, breaking into 
the major leagues, draw salaries ranging 
from $1,500 to $2,000 which, it must be 
remembered, is for only six months’ work. 
A ball player, because ‘of the nature of 
his work, must lead an exemplary life. 
Some players, of course, do not, but those 
players, as a rule, do not last very long 
and usually are far from successful. 

By the travel and contact with people 
in various cities and towns, all of which 
is incidental to baseball, a player has an 
cpportunity to amass an education of the 
sort which cannot be gained in schools. 

Ball players of today are, as a class; 
a higher type than those who played 
the game professionally years ago. They 
are drawn from all walks of life and repre- 
sent, as a whole, the best type of young 
American manhood, so the associations of 
a youngster breaking in are good. Then, 
too, the ball player of today is well re- 
ceived wherever he goes. He travels first 
class and is quartered in first-class hotels. 

Another excellent feature of baseball as 
a profession is that it may be used as a 
stepping-stone to something else. A ball 
player generally comes to the end of his 
major league career when he is in his early 
thirties yet, if he has taken care of him- 
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TRUMBULL 


self and of his finances, he is extraordi- 
narily well equipped to win new successes 
in another line. The fact that throughout 
his baseball career he has six months of 
every year in which to lay the founda- 
tion for that work which he cares to pur- 
sue at a later day is in itself a distinct 
advantage. 

I might point to any number of players 
who have founded comfortable fortunes 
on the money they made in baseball and 
who, as a result of the years they spent 
in the game, were well fitted to advance 
themselves in or another. 
Many a youngster, comparatively ignorant 
at the outset of his major league career, 
has acquired a polish because he has been 
keen enough to note his own defects and 
to eradicate them and has attained a broad 
knowledge of life which he has later suc- 
cessfully applied to some business ven- 
ture. Other boys who have put them- 
selves through college, have been enabled 
to struggle through their first few years 
in law or medicine without the financial 
worries which frequently beset the path of 
the young lawyer or physician because of 
the money they have made in baseball. 


one business 


ASEBALL, like any other profession, 

has its pitfalls of which a youth must 
beware. Ball players attract satellites, as 
do successful men in all walks of life, and 
association with people of a certain type 
will do the ball player no good. Sometimes, 
too, a player will take the adulation of 
the fans too seriously, in consequence of 
which he wi!l derive an exaggerated idea 
of his own importance to his own team 
and to the game itself. But in baseball, 
as anywhere, a young man who leads a 
clean life, observes the rules of common 
the field and off and has a 
proper respect for himself, his superiors 
and his profession, will, in the end, do 
well. 


sense, on 


And unless he does observe these plain 
rules of common sense he will fare just 
to the contrary. No inside knowledge is 
required to prove this. Anyone who has 
followed baseball for a few years should 
know it. Young men flash into promi- 
nence and their good fortune goes to their 
heads. They permit themselves to be 
made the idol of the unthinking type of 
fan, who means well enough but has done 
more to hurt than to help baseball. It 
isn’t long until their names vanish from 
the lineups and the sporting pages. 
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What is believed to be a world’s record 
for gliding with a dead motor was estab- 
lished by R. C. Marshall at Lake Cayuga, 
New York. From an altitude of 17,500 
feet he planed gradually down for thirty- 
five miles, when he was still 5,000 feet up. 





Clemenceau has made the world smile 
again. The other day there was a ques- 
tion as to what hour a certain committee 
would meet. Signor Tittoni did not want 
it too early, because he likes to take a 
nap after lunch. Lansing did not want 
it too late, because he likes to take a nap 
before dinner. ‘The meeting will be at 
three,” said Clemenceau. “Signor Tittoni 
can sleep before it, Mr. Lansing can sleep 
after it, and Mr. Balfour and I can sleep 
during it.” 


When the Twenty-sixth Infantry 
reached this country the men tried to 
smuggle ashore their mascot, a deer. A 
husky sergeant put her in a sack and 
marched boldly down the gangp!ank; but 
she kicked when she should have been 
quiet, and the Customs men got her. 





The Chairman of the Arkansas Branch 
of the Legion has been made trustee of 
a fund of $70,000 which will be turned 
over to the Legion to be administered in 
behalf of disabled soldiers and _ sailors. 
This money was raised through the “Give 
a Bustel” movement, when every person 
was asked to contribute a bushel of any- 
thing he raised. The movement was 
originally a war-saving device, but has 
been turned to advantage for the war’s 
wounded. 


A woman whose small baby was re- 
cently kidnapped has received an anony- 
mous letter reading: “Your baby is in the 
best of hands and receiving the best of 
care. Please don’t worry. It will be 
returned to you as soon as we are fin- 
ished.” What goes on here anyway? 





The agitation to raise the pay in both 
Army and Navy is gathering strength. 
Admiral Cowie’s pay bill provides that all 
officers, active and retired, of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard and 
Marine Hospital Service shall receive an 
increase of thirty per cent., and all en- 
listed men an increase of fifty per cent. 
A sample budget of an Army captain sta- 
tioned in Washington was submitted by 
the War Plans Division, showing the 
officer’s income to be $266.87 a month, 
and his expenses to be $265.50 a month. 
This calls for the closest economy; the 
captain’s wife must do all the housework, 
and no Liberty bonds can be bought, let 
alone a new Packard or Rolls-Royce. 





Talking of skilled labor, pay tables for 
war wages show that the Government paid 
hod-carriers $5.30 for an eight-hour day, 
ensigns $4.65 for all their time, plasterers 
$7.25 a day, and lieutenants $6.57. Rail- 


road freight engineers get more per month 
than the governors of some States. 
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The only American soldier wie lost 
both eyes and hands in the war is to be 
voted an extra war risk payment of $100 
a month. He is Harry Bitter, of Dubuque, 
Ia. The bill only awaits the signature of 
the President. 

Monsieur Vanhee, a farmer living near 
Ypres, gave twenty sons to the service of 
France in the war. Thirteen were killed, 
three were disabled, and one was wounded 
four times. Monsieur Vanhee himself was 
shot by a German patrol in October, 1914. 
In addition to his sons, his fourteen daugh- 
ters did much for their country behind 
the lines. 


The man who, single-handed, captured 
thirty-nine Germans in the Argonne, win- 
ning the D. S. C., was killed a fortnight 
ago by a speeding automobile in Memphis, 
Tenn. He was Corporal Eric C. Huf- 
stedler, of Birdell, Ark. After his dis- 
charge from the Marine Corps he had re- 
enlisted to help the recruiting. 





On April 27, 1882, some one mailed a 
letter from the Ebbitt House in Washing- 
ton to Colonel Charles E. Sherman, then 
staying at the Metropolitan Hotel, a few 
blocks away. On September 8, 1919, the 
letter was returned to the New Ebbitt 
Hotel, undelivered. Fifteen postmasters 
have come and gone while that letter has 
been looking for its addressee. If Colonel 
Sherman will now claim his letter he may 
find that it invited him to the theatre 
thirty-seven years ago. 





Every week in the three months pre- 
ceding the armistice five hundred officers 
and men of the A. E. F. were arrested in 
Paris. Many of them were deserters, but 
some of them were A. W. O. L. Major 
Bennett, inspector of the Paris district, 
says that the Paris command had to con- 
tend with very difficult conditions. It was 
a hard life on duty in Paris. 





A much-feted man at Newport now is 
the Italian Admiral, Hugo Conz. A year 
ago he was blacking boots for Turkish 
officials in Constantinople, where he was 
chief of the Italian Secret Service. 


monument at Pointe de Grave com- 
memorating the landing there of the first 
contingent of American troops in 1917. 





The two airplanes between which Army 
Pilot Robert Kennedy was attempting to 
jump in midair collided 2,200 feet above 
the earth. Kennedy was swung out of 
the way, hanging to a rope. Just before 
the planes reached the ground the pilots 
managed to right them, and Kennedy 
stepped to the ground without a scratch. 





“Whenever the American Legion posts 
wish to stage a ‘mixer,’ they can call on 
me for one of the essential ingredients 
of the mixing. My corps will always be 
available.” Thus speaks Mrs. James Mad- 
ison Bass, in charge of the New York War 
Camp Community Service corps of danc- 
ing girls, the ready-made partners who 
whiled away many weary hours for the 
Army. The girls protested against being 
demobilized, and Mrs. Bass has had to 
evolve this way of satisfying them. 





A bill to enable vetesans to acquire 
farms has been introduced into Congress 
by Congressman McFadden of Pennsyl- 
vania. His bill appropriates $300,000,000 
in the next three years to be administered 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board for the 
purpose of making second loans in addi- 
tion to any original loans to soldiers and 
sailors who want to buy farms and live on 
them. The rate of interest would be not 
more than four per cent. a year. 

Eddie Rickenbacker is laying his plans 
for a trans-Pacific flight, in competition 
for the Ince prize of $50,000. He intends 
to have an airplane built according to his 
own specifications. 








General Pershing wore a Sam Browne 
belt when he landed in this country. 
There was considerable discussion as to 
who should call him down for it. The 
result was that he kept his belt. 





Wireless telephones have been working 
across the Atlantic recently. The Radio 
Agency at Christiania, Norway, has heard 
a voice calling from the United States. 
The voice was perfectly clear, but could 
not be answered because Christiania has 
no sending device for wireless telephony. 





The Oklahoma Chapter of the Rainbow 
Division Veterans at their first reunion 
endorsed the Legion and what it stands 
for. This body, composed largely of the 
Tulsa Ambulanceers, which were organ- 
ized by Captain Hector Lareau, has de- 
cided to exclude Captain Lareau from 
membership, charging him with conduct 
unbecoming an officer under fire in France. 





Enlisted soldiers who obtain their dis- 
charge conditional upon re-enlistment will 
be granted travel pay similar to that 
given enlisted men who receive uncon- 
ditional discharge. 
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He Stepped from Khaki to Congress 


King Swope, Youngest Congressman, Tells How He Got 
There and What He Intends to Do for His Comrades 


who have carried packs and sea- 

bags that King Swope rode into 
Congress, June 21, to take his place 
as the youngest representative. In 
their advance the capture of the 
Congressional seat was the big ob- 
jective. 

King Swope was just out of the 
army. The telephone in his law 
office in Lexington, Ky., rang one 
day, shortly after he had returned 
from service four months ago. Cen- 
tral might have “listened in” and 
heard this: 

Hello.” 

“Hello. Mr. Swope?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We want you to go on our ticket 
for Congress. Will you do it?” 

That’s the way King Swope 
started for Congress. The rest of 
the trip he explains: 

“I won the ears of the young men 
and got there easily.” 

But not without opposition. 

Plenty of it was provided. There 
was the inevitable opposition can- 
didate. The opposition party dug 
up a speech which Mr. Swope had 
made at a Lincoln Day banquet a 
short time before, at which he had 
vigorously attacked many, many 
things considered as “politically 
sacred.” It is recorded that this 
attack was duly typewritten and 
care was taken that every voter got 
a copy of this speech—thanks to 
the energy of Swope’s opponents. 
That, they figured, killed him po- 
litically. Who could weather the political 
stigma of having attacked such holy things 
Swope had attacked. Besides, only one in 
the history of the district had ever got- 
ten into Congress on the ticket sponsored 
by the party Swope now represented. Small 
wonder the opposition ceased to worry. 
But apparently the question of party affil- 
iation was only a secondary consideration 
in the minds of those who were doing the 
voting. At any rate, when the votes were 
counted, Swope was found to be duly 
elected Congressman by a wide margin— 
and he proceeded to take his oath of office 
as the youngest member of Congress. 


] I was on the shoulders of men 


(CAPTAIN Swope was perhaps more im- 
pressive in bearing than Congressman 
Swope. He is of quiet mien and of 
medium weight and stature. But his eyes 
are more than ordinary. They are dark 
and keen. His accent is of the unmis- 
takably below-the-Mason-Dixon-line sort. 

He was not too busy wading through 
his mail to talk of the things which are of 
interest to those wearing chevrons—gold, 
silver or red. 

“I get so much mail I’m almost as 
swamped as an A. P. O. around Christ- 
mas time,” he said. “But I don’t mind. 
The mail bag is giving me some of my 
ideas for legislation.” 





The young Kentuckian, just discharged 
from service and not yet 30 years old, was 
not “seriously considered”’ as a formidable 
candidate for Congress—until the votes had 
been counted. 


E turned from bayoneting envelopes: 
“The bonus? Well, in the first 
place, I don’t like to call it a bonus. 
Call it back pay. While the boys were 
in the service*wages jumped, vaulted and 
hurdled in civilian pursuits. But the army 
pay didn’t budge. I believe the govern- 
ment should recognize that fact and that 
the man who served should be rewarded 
with back pay. 

“T have drafted a bill, tentatively. It 
would provide for those who served more 
than two months $30 for each month 
served, up to a limit of twelve months— 
a year. That would make a limit of 
$360, in addition to the $60 already paid 
—or a final limit of $420. I understand 
that was the average paid in Canada. 

“But that brings up a problem. Should 
the limit be one year’s pay? Should the 
man who served two years get more than 
he who served only one? But that only 
reminds me of more puzzles. I’m losing 
sleep over the whole plan. Should the 
fact that a soldier was promoted to a 
commission or was an officer from the 
start bar him from the bonus? Did 
some officers give more of the prime of 
life, and therefore of time that was of 
more monetary value? Those are some of 
the questions I haven't answered definitely 
to myself. 


“But I will introduce a bill. I don’t 
know just what its final form will 
be, but it will be adopted by the 
House. 

“The ‘back pay’ under my ten- 
tative draft would cost the nation 
perhaps a billion dollars, but that 
billion added to the $30,000,000,000 
cost of the war would be worthily 
spent. 


= F course, it wouldn’t mean 

much with prices as they are 
now,” he said, indicating that at 
least one Congressman has a sense 
of humor, tradition to the contrary, 
“but it would help many a man get 
caught up a bit. 

“The man who served in this war 
carried the burden of the pension 
system in the form of war risk in- 
surance. The men who lived paid 
and are paying the insurance of 
those who died. With an allotment 
and an insurance deduction only 
$8.40 a month was left out of $30 a 
month pay. 

“T believe the country as a whole 
and not the men who fought should 
carry those costs of war. Giving 
the men back pay will help settle 
that. 

The youngest Congressman—he is 
only 26—has a few things before 
him for consideration in regard to 
court-martial reforms, another sub- 
ject of vital interest to those who 
wore the uniform and, more par- 
ticularly, to those who still wear it. 

“A proposition to have all trials 
of enlisted men by juries composed of 
both officers and enlisted men has been 
suggested,” he said, “and one to prevent 
a man from being tried again in the army 
on a charge of which he has been ac- 
quitted. The first plan has developed a 
difference of opinion, some believing an 
enlisted man should be tried by a jury 
composed entirely of enlisted men. I 
have not settled in my mind what reforms 
to propose, but I expect to offer some sort 
of measure.” 

King Swope climbed into khaki at the 
second officers’ training camp. He won a 
captaincy at Fort Benjamin Harrison and 
was assigned to the 351st Infantry, 88th 
Division, at Camp Dodge, Iowa. He was 
detailed for court-martial work and when 
his division sailed away he was trans- 
ferred to Camp Hancock, Ga. He was 
commander of a machine-gun battalion in 
training when,the armistice called a kalt to 
marching armies. 

He returned to his home in Lexington, 
Ky., four months ago. When Repre- 
sentative Harvey Helm died, a special 
election was necessary to fill the seat. 
Captain Swope was an orator, a graduate 
of Central University, Kentucky, and the 
Law College of the University of Ken- 
tucky, at both of which he kad won 
honors as debater and speaker. 
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where a Board representative can be 
found. I did not find a man who knew 
there was a Board agent on the grounds, 
and I took particular care to cover enough 
of the wards to be really representative. 
There are several pamphlets explaining 
about the Board in the school run by the 
Surgeon General, but these are not in an 
easily accessible place, and a man would 
not be apt to find them.” 


ERE are a few statements from pa- 
tients at Foxhills, selected at ran- 
dom: 


Corr. W. F. Scumipt, wounded October, 1918; 
right hand useless—I called on the District Board, 
and told them I had been a bookkeeper. I was told 
all they could do would be to teach me left hand 
I feel one bad arm would always handicap 


writing. 
me at bookkeeping. I desire to take up bond sales- 
manship. They are trying to do something for me, 


< I would like to get started here in the hospital. 

I did not know there was a Board representative at 
the hospital. 

Pvr. Heser, both feet frozen, wounded in left arm 
that member useless below elbow—I was a paper 
maker before the war, but in my present condition I 
would be afraid to go around a machine even if some- 
one would hire§me. I would lik. to take up forestry. 
I know nothing of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and did not know it had a man here. 

Pvt. Morris Givens, permanently crippled by 
wound in leg, August 14, 1918—On June 15 I received 
a letter from the Board, asking me to call at its office. 
I am in bed all the time and cannot go. I have 
received no other letters and did not know the Board 

had a man at the hospital. 

Pvt. W. A. A. WrnveTTE, right foot useless, nearly 
blind in one eye, wounded Sept. 16, 1918—I was a 
railroad fireman but never can be one again. In 
France Pwas told the Government would take me up 
and train me for something else, but on this side I 
have not heard a word about it. I did not know 
there was a man here who looked after such cases. 
I would like to see him. 


At the hospital at Colonia, N. J., the 
Legion investigator found an agent of the 
Board. 

“I think the men in this hospital are 
quite familiar with the work of the Fed- 
eral Board and are quite interested in it,” 
said the agent. 

Fortified by this cheerful supposition, 
the investigator began to interrogate the 
patients. These statements are selected at 
random: 


Pvt. Vincent Parr, left leg off below the knee— 
I know of the Board and know it has a man at the 
hospital, but I am not going to bother about it 
because I feel it could not help me. I have heard that 
the Elgin, Ingersoll and Waltham watch companies 
will take a disabled soldier in their factories, pay him 
$100 a month while learning the trade and then give 
him a job. The Board lets you find your own job. 
All I want is my discharge. I have heard so much 
from these government agencies I am sick of them all. 
If the Government will only give a man $15 a month 
for a leg I guess its training would not amount to 
much more. 

Pvt. BerRNETT Bones, wounded October 6, 1918; 
right leg off at hip, left arm injured—I have heard 
about the wy but have not talked to its repre- 
sentative. I do not intend to take its training as I 
want to be entirely free of the Government as soon as 
Ican. Besides I understand that if the Board trains 
and gets you a job that will pay more than your com- 
pensation, the compensation is cut off. If they did 
that and something happened to my leg so I couldn’t 
work, what would I live on? 

Pvt. Jack Gorpon, wounded September 16, 1918; 
left leg off below the knee—-My attitude is, give us 
as much as a Spanish War veteran would get for the 
same casualty and we will take care of ourselves. 
Let them take the money they pay some of those 
highly paid Board men and give us a decent amount 
for the limbs we have lost. As it stands now, if I 
take the training and then my stump goes bad, I 
have $18 a month to live on. 


From these words from the lips of the 
wounded, expressed in anger, ignorance or 
patience—according to the mettle of the 
speaker—one can form a pretty fair idea 
of the name the Board has made for it- 
self in certain quarters. 
seems indefensible, 


The situation 
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A Pledge that Must Be Redeemed 
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that the 

Board merely shall reform and guaran- 
tee a recurrence of old evils in the future. 
It must atone for the wrongs of the past, 


T is not enough, however, 


which constitute its black record of 
broken promises and betrayal of trust. 
So negligent has been the Board and so 
unmindful of the extravagant promises it 
uttered in the early days, before the prob- 
lem for which it was created had become 
an actuality, that, in the minds of many 
outcast cripples, its conduct constitutes an 
indictment against the nation itself. It 
is not always easy for the disabled man, 
who feels his neglect so poignantly, to 
distinguish between the negligence of the 
people and that of the people’s servants. 

This impression must be corrected, 
though the correction prove costly. And 
it will prove costly in a measure, as it 
usually is more difficult to correct mis- 
takes than to avoid them. But whatever 
the cost, it will be worth it, worth every 
dollar of the money, and every hour of 
the time and the labor that may be re- 
quired to set the situation right. And 
aside from these mundane considerations, 
it is an affair of honor. 

When one considers the extravagant na- 
ture of some of the early promissory 
literature issued by the Board, he will 
realize that making good on the basis of 
such pledges will be no easy task. The 
following was issued in November, 1918: 


TO THE EMPLOYERS OF 
AMERICA 


Not an Appeal for Charity! But 
a Straight Business Talk on 
how All Employers Can Aid 
Uncle Sam in the Training 
and Employment of Disabled 
Soldiers and Sailors. 


With the coming of peace every patriotic 
citizen who has been thrilled with the achieve- 
ments of our American soldiers ‘“‘over there” 
wonders how this great country, with all its 
resources and its deep sense of gratitude, can 
best repay the debt which it owes to those who 
have borne the brunt of battle. 

This debt is one common to all our citizen- 
ship, and which all of us must help to pay in 
one way or other. 

The great American Congress felt the pulse 
of the nation. It has charged the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education with the 
specific task of reeducating all disabled soldiers 
and sailors to take their place in the world as 
independent and_ self-supporting citizens. 
YOU, the employers of America, are 
charged with the duty of cooperation. 

- The boys are coming now. You must not— 
WE WILL NOT—fail our boys and our 
country in this great task! 

Charity is not needed. For the first time 
the history of this or any other nation, Uncle 
Sam has put his war pensions on a proper 
basis as an insurance obligation. Expensive 
preparations have been made for the taking 
care of the disabled boys, not as beggars but 
as self-respecting men. 

The Surgeon General’s office is making those 
disabled in war as nearly whole physically as 
they can be made. Then, instead of turning 
them out to shift for themselves, the govern- 
ment, through the Federal Board, and with 
the cooperation of all employers, will get these 
men back into civilian employment. The 
Federal Board will train them to give effective 


and efficient service as workers in agriculture 
industry, commerce, or the professions. 

Further, the Federal Board will see that 
these men are reemployed; that they MAKE 
GOOD; and that they receive a square deal. 

“What Job will I Get When I Have 
Finished This Training Stunt?” 

This is the first question that a handicapped 
man offered this opportunity asks. The 
trouble with most education is that the edu- 
catee—if one may coin the word—does not 
see whither the training leads. 

For this reason the Board must be able to 
point the training toward a specific occupation 
waiting for the man when he is industrially fit. 
It must be an occupation in which he will be 
kept not on a charity basis, but because he 
can make good. He must have the satisfaction 
of feeling that, handicapped though he may be 
in body, he is doing a mans work... . 


MEN WILL BB TRAINED TO 
MAKE GOOD 


There are few men so handicapped by maim- 
ing or disease that, given proper training for 
a suitable occupation, they can not make good. 
The Federal Government will provide the 
proper training; during its full period the 
man and his dependents will be ade- 
quately supported. No job wil! be asked 
for on any ground except that of the man’s 
efficiency. 





Another pamphlet issued by the Board 
in November, 1918, and addressed “To 
the Disabled Soldier and Sailor in the 
Hospital,” carried to the veteran’s bedside 
this piece of magnanimous advice. A 
disabled man is supposed to be asking the 
questions : 

There are many unskilled occupations 
into which I could go and where as an ex- 
soldier I would be gladly received. Why 
not take one of these and not bother about 
training? 

The worst mistake a disabled man can 
make is to drift into a low-grade, unskilled 
occupation. Without any training he must 
compete with a normal man in a line of work 
where brute strength and physical fitness alone 
count. There can be no doubt as to the out 
come when work gets slack. Most disabled 
men returning from war can not rely solely 
upon their compensation under the war-risk 
insurance act to support them, particularly if 
they have dependents, nor was it intended it 
should do so. Every consideration requires 
that he should secure permanent employment 
at a desirable wage in the position for which 
he is best fitted or for which he can become 
best fitted. Otherwise his career will consist 
of alternate periods of more or less undesirable 
employment, idleness, trying to live on his 
pension, and picking up an occasional job. 
No self-respecting veteran of this great war can 
afford to be placed in this position. There is 
only one escape, and that is to make your 
future safe for itself, if you need training, by 
taking it from Uncle Sam, through the Federal 
Board, before you go home to stay. 

I know fellows whoare holding war jobs 
at good wages. Why not take one of 
these now and not botherabout training? 

The temptation to do this is very strong 
while war prices prevail, especially as pay is 
high because there is lack of help and the kind 
of help you can give will not be looked at too 
closely. But jobs commanding war prices 
and employing large numbers of partly skilled 
or unskilled hands are not always going to 
exist. They are soon going to shrink to 
normal conditions. The law of supply and 
demand is not going to stop working because 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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BURS TS and DUDS 


“Hello, Jack, heard 
you just became the 
father of a bouncing 
boy. What are you go- 
ing to name him?” 

“I’m going to call 
him ‘Weather-strip.’ ” 

“What an odd name! 
Why choose that?” 
“Because he kept me out of the draft.” 








Pat entered a bar-room and saw a fine 
fight progressing in the back room. 

“Hist,” he said to the bartender, “is 
that a private fight or can anyone get in 
on it? 





“It is signed! it is signed!” 

“What, the Peace Treaty?” 

“No, the lease of an apartment.”—Le 
Rire (Paris). 





Walter: “Mr. Smith’s left his umbrella 
again. I do believe he would leave his 
head if it were loose.” 

Robinson: “I dare say you're right. 1 
heard him say only yesterday he was go- 
ing to Switzerland for his lungs.”—Tit- 
Bits. 





The battalion was burrowing into shell 
holes to escape the deadly fire of the Ger- 
man H. E.s, which were dropping around 
them. A big one fell twenty yards from 
where Private Wiepert was hugging the 
ground. A second fell ten yards away. 
A third was heard whistling through t*e 
air towards him, apparently bent on his 
destruction. 

“Here, you,” he cried, toward the ene- 
my’s trenches, “cancel that load of scrap 
iron for Mr. Wiepert.” 





Professional Liar (addressing amazed 
audience): “Can you see that little bit of 
ant climbing up that tree on top of yon 
hill?” 

Rival 1 (coming up unexpectedly): 
“See it, man, its steps woke me up this 
morning.” —Asyouwere. 





Private Kelly: “Well, sir, I’ve just got 
a telegram from my wife—she says she 
wants me to come home.” 

Captain, angrily: “Yes, and I’ve just 
had one from your wife saying to keep 
you here, because you beat her.” 

Ex-Private Kelly, a month later: “Cap-~ 
tain, may I speak to you as a civilian?” 

Captain: ‘Yes, what is it?” 

Kelly: “That time you had the tele- 
gram from my wife, sir—you're a worse 
liar than I am—I’m not married.” 





“My wife and I nearly had a row over 
what to name our first. Mary wanted to 
name him Woodrow Wilson Jenks, but 
I was_ strong for 
Pershing Foch Jenks. 
We had a lot of cor- 
respondence over it.” 

“And who won?” 

“Why, I did. We 
named the boy Marion, 
after my mother-in- 
law.” 





“Cruel boy! 
worm in two?” 

“Because he looked so lonely.”- 
katuren, Christiania. 


Why did you cut that 


Kart 





THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
will use jokes and pay for those 
that are acceptable. For the 
best received before Friday each 
week, not exceeding fifty words, 
five dollars will be paid: for the 
second best, three dollars, for all 
jokes accepted, one dollar. Man- 
uscripts will not be returned. 
This offer is limited to those eligi- 
ble to membership in the Legion. 


The prize winners last week were: 
Tyler B. Veasey, Jeffersonville, 
Ind.; John F. McGuinness, Rox- 
bury, Mass.; C. F. Domm, Col- 
umbus, Ohin; M. X. Garinger, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; Paul L. 
Armstrong, 2465 Broadway, New 
York. 











Tony was drilling a stupid lot of re- 
cruits. Disgusted with their alignment 
and unable to convince tem of their 
hopelessness, he burst out with, “Well, 
tall out yourselves and see what a rotten 
line you make.” 





“Say, dad, what keeps us from falling 
off the earth when we are upside down?” 

“Why, the law of gravity, of course.” 

“Well, how did folks stay on before 
the law was passed?” 





“Cynthia is an indifferent 
dancer, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that—she is neither 
with you nor against you.”—Penn State 
Froth. 


awfully 





A young lady was teasing a middle- 
aged captain, returned from the front, 
about his unmilitary appearance. 

“And why are you bald?” she roguishly 
inquired. 

“Madam,” returned the warrior, bow- 
ing, “it’s through my junior officers step- 
ping over my head.” 


“Madam, could you 
give a poor man a bite 
to eat. I have spent a 
third of my life in 
bed.” 

“Oh, you poor thing,” 
exclaimed the lady, giv- 
ing him a_ generous 
hand-out; “have you 
been paralyzed?” 

“No, lady, but I always sleep eight 
hours out of the twenty-four.” 








A young man had just passed the ex- 
amination at the local board’s office, and 
the examiner asked him: 

“Do you wish to claim exemption?” 

“Exemption be hanged,” he exclaimed, 
“gimme a gun.” 





Sandy: “I canna remember—hic— 
what the bride was like, Donald.” 

Donald: ‘“Whist, mon, it wisna a mar- 
riage—it was a fun’ral.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 





“Mrs. Jibb’s temper can’t be of the 
best. She complains that her husband is 
continually putting her out.” 

“What else can she expect in marrying 
a fireman?”—Baltimore American. 





Small Girl (to her little brother): 
“Why can’t yer enjoy yerself? Yer’ve 
seen two fights an’ a naccident, an’ been 
trod on by a V. C. Yer wouldn’t ‘ave 
‘ad treats like them if the Germans ‘ad 
won. Ungrateful little monkey!”—Tit- 
Bits. 





A train was about to leave the station 
at Des Moines for Duluth. 

“Two to Duluth,” said the woman. 

“Teedle dee dee,” said the agent, and 
chucked her coyly under the chin. 





Officer of the Day (recognizing an old 
offender): “So, Smith, back again? What 
brought you here this time?” 

Smith: “Two of the guards, sir.” 

Officer: “Drunk, I suppose?” 

Smith: “Yes, sir, both of them.” 

—The Hiker. 





In a crowded omnibus a stout woman 
vainly endeavored to get her fare out of 
the pocket of her cloak, which was tightly 
buttoned. 

After she had been working in vain for 
some minutes, a gentleman seated on her 
right said: “Please allow me to pay your 
fare.” 

The lady declined with acerbity and re- 
commenced her attacks on the pocket. 

After these had continued for a little 
time her fellow passenger spoke up again: 
“You really must let me pay your fare. 
You have already un- 
done my braces three 
times, and I cannot 
stand it any. longer. 





Photographer: “Look 
pleasant, please.” 

Subject: “Can’t. I’m 
a drill sergeant.” 
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was decidedly unpleasant to contemplate. 
Under Jeffers’s right arm-pit was bound 
a wad of well-masticated chewing tobacco 
—and, seemingly, Leavitt understood what 
its presence there meant. 

“Get up,” he commanded. 

Jeffers staggered to his feet. 

“What’s eatin’ on you?” he demanded. 

“Nothin’,” returned his fellow bandit 
easily. 

“We're partners an’ we're goin’ to do 
partners’s work,” said Red. “I ain’t goin’ 
out holdin’ up stage coaches to keep you 
in grub while you plaster yourself with 
eatin’ tobacco an’ get sick.” 

“I put it on to take the pain outa my 
arm,” explained Jeffers. ‘I didn’t know 
it was goin’ to make me sick.” 

“Take it off,” suggested Leavitt, a 
pleasant tone returning. “You'll get well 
quick enough then. Come on now, we've 
wasted enough time already.” 

So they rode down the long trail to the 
west. 

The chill of the mountain breeze may 
have been responsible for the strange be- 
havior of Jeffers’s teeth during the hold-up 
of the coach and the removal of the cash 
box. Jeffers’s allotted place in the per- 
formance was at the heads of the leading 
horses, from which point he kept the 
driver under none too steady cover. His 
unfamiliarity with stage robbing as a fine 
art may have been responsible for his 
failure to notice, when the operations 
were completed, that his watch chain had 
caught on the pole of the coach and that 
part of it, with a little gilt idol attached, 
lay in the dust. The stage driver, how- 
ever, saw it, and recognized its pattern. 
He shook his head unbelievingly. 


B pte ERS’S illness had disappeared en- 
tirely by the time they reached their 
mour.tain stronghold. In its place was a 
grim suspicion that Leavitt might be tak- 
ing the little affair of the chewing tobacco 
poultice too seriously. The bandit had 
not spoken a word, save to the stage 
driver, since their departure from camp 
in the morning. Their evening meal was 
half over before he broke his silence. 

“T been thinkin’, Jeffers,” he observed, 
“that we’ll make more money if we play 
this game by ones instead 0’ twos. Just 
on business principles, you an’ me have 
got to have a show-down. 

“You bring into this partnership three 
bottles o’ hooch. It’s gone. 

“Since we been partners you got more’n 
enough grub an’ tobacco to pay for th’ 
hooch an’ you got half th’ hooch, too. 

“This here country ain’t healthy for us 
any more. I been goin’ twice as strong as 
I oughta, diggin’ up chow to support you. 
Yesterday I seen a posse, lookin’ around 
inquisitive. Now here’s what’s what: 
I’m through takin’ risks. We need a big 
haul. Then we can get outa the Hills, 
by a way I know, an’ hit for Pierre. 
But it’s up to you to make the haul 
if you want to be in on the getaway.” 

Jeffers looked up with a protest, 
opened his mouth and closed it without 
saying a word. Leavitt went on: 
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“There’s a new gold mine on Gold 
Run—looks as if it might be worth visit- 
in.’ I’m thinkin’ you might be takin’ a 
run over there tonight an’ pickin’ up 
what you can find.” 

Jeffers stared at the ground for a 
moment and then agreed. There was 
nothing else for him to do. He had a 
premonition that the trip would be his 
undoing—but for that matter a refusal 
would have amounted to the same thing. 

So he journeyed out of the limestone 
and into porphyry to the newly erected 
stamp-mill of the Ace High Mining & 
Development Company. A _ stamp-mill 
brought, piece by piece, from the civiliza- 
tion hundreds of miles to the southward, 
was sufficient evidence in those days that 
a mine promised well. 

In a community where nails were 
worth their poundage in gold, it did not 
pay to spend money on machinery for 
experimental purposes. 


J EFFERS took heart at the sight of the 
building. Rich loot appealed to him, 
even aside from the consideration that a 
successful theft represented his only 
chance for salvation. He would have 
been less sanguine had he been able to 
see Denver Tim Tolliver bending over 
a desk in the little office adjoining the 
stamp shed. 

The Ace High stood upon the apex 
of a ridge like a tight-rope walker poised 
on a wire. Jeffers tethered his horse in 
the canyon below and dragged his way 
up the tailings dump, toward the dis- 
tant sheds, lured on by the smell of 
chlorine that hung over them. 

With little effort, he wrenched the pad- 
lock from the door of the tiny engine 
house, and thence crawled into the stamp- 
mill, past the idle battery, around the 
vanning tables and vats to the office door. 

He turned the knob. 

Shortly thereafter he wondered what 
had happened. He dived head foremost 
through a window, taking glass and sash 
with him in his flight. He rose to his 
feet and paused a dazed instant to get 
his bearings, only to plunge forward wildly 
as a pistol cracked behind him. He took 
two steps and went over the brink of the 
tailings dump, rolling like the advance 
agent of a landslide, toward the canyon 
floor a quarter of a mile away. He landed 
almost at his horse’s feet and a few sec- 
onds later was striking back into the hills. 

In the stamp-mill, Denver Tim Tolliver 
stood staring out of the broken window, 
looking as if he had seen a ghost. He had 
got a good view of his visitor when the 
latter swung open the door and stepped 
into the light of the office. But Tim was 
unwilling to believe his own eyes. 

He walked down the hill into town and 
met one of the stage guards, who had 
ridden back from Custer to report a rob- 
bery. They compared notes and imme- 


diately it began to look like a bad season 
for the Stage Robberies Company, Ltd. 

Red Leavitt listened to Jeffers’s story 
without comment. There was no doubting 
the truth of it. The splinters of glass and 
wood that had once been part of a window 


in the Ace High stamp mill had left Cluny 
lace designs on Jeffers’s countenance. 

Leavitt was disposed to judge him 
kindly. 

“T ain’t doubtin’ you done all you 
could,” he decided when he had heard the 
testimony. “We all run up against things 
we ain’t expectin’. But the show-down 
still goes—no more grub ’til you show 
signs 0’ doin’ somethin’. 

“There’s a stage goin’ down tomorrow. 
Tomorrow oughta be shippin’ day for 
the Horse-Shoe clean-up. Tomorrow night 
I’m leavin’ here. There’s your chance. I 
don’t care what you do with it. 

“An’ don’t try to follow this trail up to 
the camp. I’ve known men to get shot 
for tryin’ it.” 

*x* * * * * 


HERE was a horseman in the road, 

almost hidden by a bend and a jutting 
rock, when Jeffers cautiously stepped out 
to reconnoiter near the foot of Calamity 
peak. He darted back into the brush im- 
mediately, half minded to give up the job 
then and there. True, the trail was the 
main traveled road into the Black Hills 
and horsemen were no novelty on it, but 
the sight was a trifle too much for the 
amateur robber’s taut nerves. He was in 
a panic when he reached his horse, tremb- 
ling so that he could scarcely climb back 
into the saddle. And then the horseman, 
cause of all Jeffers’s worry, rode by at an 
ambling gait, bawling “My Nelly’s Blue 
Eyes,” in an unmusical basso that set the 
hills to echoing. 

Jeffers dismounted again, upbraiding 
himself to restore his courage. It was plain 
that the rider had seen nothing out of the 
way. He would meet the stage, report 
the road clear, and thereby facilitate the 
task of the waiting highwayman. 

The barrel of the rifle with which the 
recent idol salesman commanded the trail 
trembled a little as the four-horse coach 
swung into view. But his voice was 
steady as he told the driver to pull up. 

The driver obeyed with alacrity. He 
seemed in no way disconcerted, however 
and scrutinized the road agent with a 
penetrating gaze that made Jeffers thank- 
ful for the mask which concealed his 
identity. 

“Keep your eyes straight ahead or I'll 
let air into you,” commanded Jeffers. 

“Suits me,” returned the pilot non- 
chalantly. “Better crawl out, folks—we've 
got company.” 

“Shut your mouth,” growled Jeffers. 
“If so much as a nose shows outside that 
door I'll shoot it off. I want your ex- 
press box—and be quick about it.” 

The driver shoved an iron-bound chest 
off the rack behind his seat with a sudden 
energy that took Jeffers off his guard. The 
box narrowly missed his head. 

He opened fire on the driver, more be- 
cause the precedent in such undertakings 
demanded it than because of any personal 
feeling in the matter. The driver 
crouched low in his seat and snapped the 
whip over the backs of his horses. 

“Sorry I missed you,” was the message 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Among the Legion’s Local Posts 


The first salvo in the national drive of 
The American Legion for the million 
members was fired in Madison Square 
Garden on the evening of September [1 
at a monster mass meeting and reception 
to General John J. Pershing, attended by 
more than ten thousand veterans in New 
York City and vicinity. General Persh- 
ing extended his stay in New York an 
extra day so that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to give a personal message, in his 
first public meeting after his arrival in 
the United States, to the men and women 
who had either served under him or who 
had stood ready to join his command. 

General Pershing received a great ova- 
tion when he entered the auditorium, 
which was decorated with thousands of 
American. flags and Legion posters. Two 
military bands furnished music. A fea- 
ture of the meeting was the arrival in uni- 
form of the 400 yeomanettes of the Bar- 
bara Frietchie Post, one of the pioneer 
women’s posts in the country. 

The General reiterated his endorsement 
of The American Legion, cabled from 
France in July. 

“I am glad to give encouragement to 
The American Legion as long as it stands 
for true Americanism,” he said, “As long 
as it keeps its skirts clean and free from 
petty politics, and with that understanding 
I shall be glad to encourage it in every 
way in the increase of its membership and 
in aiding it to teach the country, if you 
will, more of patrioism that it had before 
the war. To put it into one sentence— 
The American Legion should cherish and 
foster the lessons in patriotism that have 
been brought home to the American peo- 
ple during the last two years. 

“The American Legion possesses great 
advantages for the display or for the ex- 
ercise of the same patriotism with which 
you have been embued during your ser- 
vice abroad, and it is the hope of all that 
you will enter upon your duties with the 
same integrity of purpose and with the 
same resolute patriotism with which you 
conducted yourselves on the battlefields of 
France. Ours is a country of laws and 
not of men, and it should be the purpose 
of this organization to stand tor laws based 
upon the sound principles of the Consti- 
tution.” 





The Legion continues to grow. The 
National membership drive which took 
place September 15 to September 20, in- 
clusive, secured many members, but some 
are still needed to bring the total enroll- 
ment up to 1,000,000 by the time of the 
Minneapolis convention. Before the Sep- 
tember drive was started the National 
Executive Committee issued to the 4,000 
local posts a statement reaffirming the 
aims of the Legion and reminding the 
men of what it stood for. An organiza- 
tion like the Legion should have to put 
up no argument to get men to join it. 
In the words of the Executive Commit- 
tee’s statement, “the basic foundation of 
American life is taken for granted by the 
millions who participate in its benefits and 
protection. Yet this same Constitution 
has been attacked from without by the 
Huns and is being attacked from within 
by the followers of the red flag. The 
American Legion is pledged to uphold and 
defend the plan of Government for which 
fifty thousand Americans gave their lives 
in France.” 





“In Louisville (Ky.), Jefferson Post of 
the Legion has reflected the .healthy in- 
fluence of the veterans’ body by its vigor- 
ous and uncompromising Americanism; 
its unwillingness to forget the individuals 
and factors which represented a selfish 
or enemy spirit when the war was on; and 
its thoughtful consideration of the other 
side of all questions.”” Thus runs an edi- 
torial in the Louisville Times. This post 
is after a membership of no less than 
12,000 men. 





Williamsport Post No. 1 with a mem- 
bership of about 850, the largest enroll- 
ment in Pennsylvania, has appointed a 
committee to arrange a celebration for the 
first anniversary of Armistice Day. Plans 
include an exhibition of war relics brought 
home by the men and displays of Red 
Cross work. A grand ball will also take 
place. 


The Huron, S. D., Post has entered the 
lists with a dance and carnival. On the 
invitations sent out were instructions to 
“bring your wife, best girl, and all your 


pep. 





The Commanders-in-Chief of the G. A. 
R., the United Confederate Veterans and 
the Spanish War Veterans have been 
asked to attend the Minneapolis Con- 
vention on November 11 and to make 
addresses. It is suggested by the National 
Executive Committee that Legion Posts 
throughout the country establish close liai- 
son with posts of the older organizations 
in order to make closest possible co- 
operation between America’s veterans. 





Lewis-Clark Post No. 13 held an Ameri- 
can Legion Day on September 25 at 
Lewiston, Idaho. The day was set aside 
from the annual fall fair as a rallying day 
for members of the Legion of Central 
Idaho and Southeastern Washington. 





One of the big new posts in the East 
is the Thomas B. Wanamaker Post in 
New York. Eight hundred men will be 
eligible. The management of the Wana- 
maker stores has set aside for the use of 
the post a completely furnished suite of 
club rooms, in which the men will have 
weekly entertainments and meetings. 





A basket-ball team known as the Amer- 
ican Legion Five has been formed in the 
Bronx, New York, of former college stars. 
An open challenge is issued to all teams 
within a radius of 150 miles. Any man- 
ager with ambitions should communicate 
with Daniel H. Skilling, 578 Oak Tree 
Place, the Bronx. 





The name of America’s first ace has 
been chosen by the new post at Hones- 
dale, Pa. David McKelvy Peterson, who 
got his training in the Lafayette Esca- 
drille, and later became a major in the 
A. E. F. flying forces, was killed in Flor- 
ida. Two hundred of his friends in Hones- 
dale have joined the Post. 





In anticipation of the Welcome Home 
Celebration for the veterans of Ludlow, 
Mass., which took place on September 20, 
the September issue of the Ludlow Log 
was devoted exclusively to Legion news. 
The Log is published by the employees of 
the local manufacturing associates. This 
issue carried a history of the Legion and 
several cuts of the activities of the men. 
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A Pledge that Must Be Redeemed 


(Continued from Page 24) 


you have been a soldier and have incurred a 
disability in defense of the country. When 
this happens, if you can’t turn out as much or 
as good work as a sound man, the sound man 
is going to keep his job and you are going to 
lose yours. That means you will be out 
of a job, and you will become discouraged as 
you go from one job to the other and meet with 
rebuff after rebuff. 

While I am in training who will pay for 
my instruction? 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
will bear the entire cost of your training. It 
will pay your tuition; it will furnish you with 
books and other necessary supplies; and it will 
pay all other expenses that may arise in 
connection with your training. 

It must also be remembered that in the case 
of a commissioned officer undergoing training 
the support paid by the Government will 
always be the pay for the last month of active 
service. 


APITAL letters, black-face type, 
punctuation and other devices calcu- 
lated to arrest the eye and intrigue the 
attention of the reader in the foregoing 
are the Board’s, and not ours. Let us 
review the above quotation and see how it 
squares with what has been accomplished, 
in the hope that this may be an effective 
means of suggesting remedies for the pres- 
ent situation. 

“The great American Congress felt the 
pulse of the nation.” Quite so. But in 
the original law it prescribed a remedy 
that aggravated, rather than cured the 
patient. The “great American,” or Sixty- 
fifth Congress, shares with the Board 
blame for the ills of the period adminis- 
tered under the original law. 

“You must not—WE WILL NOT— 
fail our boys and our country.” The ad- 
monition is addressed to the employers 
of the United States. The promise is 
the promise of the Board. There is little 
to indicate that employers have failed 
their duty in caring for disabled men. 
Many large firms have undertaken to 
train crippled men of their own accord. 
It is the Board that has failed, despite 
its promise made in black-face type. 

“Charity is not needed.” This is a 
weird assertion, indeed, in view of the 
present policy of the Board under which 
agents are specifically instructed to send 
destitute disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents to seek aid of the Red Cross 
and other eleemosynary institutions. 

“The Federal Government will provide 
proper training; during its full period the 
man and his dependents will be ade- 
quately supported.” This is another sur- 
prise for the disabled man who finds him- 
self designated for training under Section 
III of the law, where he draws not one 
penny from the Board for the support of 
himself or his dependents. 

“The worst mistake a disabled man can 
make is to drift into a low-grade, unskilled 
occupation,” and follows a convincing 
argument against going back to the old 
job and getting into the old rut again. 


S it not difficult to reconcile this warn- 
ing with the Board’s orders to its 
agents to attempt no placements among 
minor or negligible handicap men, but to 
farm them out to the State and Federal 


- 


Employment agencies in the hope that 
work may be found for them? Section 
507 of the Regulations goes on to say: 
“Experience tends to confirm the judg- 
ment of the Board in adopting the policy 
of having the men return—with training. 
if necessary—to their former occupations. 
or occupations closely related thereto.” 

Without entering the field of contro- 
versy as to whether an officer is entitled 
to greater compensation than an enlisted 
man, suffice to say that officers were 
promised monthly compensation while 
training equal to the amount of their last 
month’s pay while in service. There are 
instances where officers have given up 
paying positions on the outside in order 
to take training on such a basis. Congress 
has repudiated that promise and made it 
illegal for the Board to fulfill it. He now 
gets $80 if the Board finds him eligible 
for Section II training, nothing if he is 
obliged to take training under Section ITI. 

The campaign inaugurated by the As- 
sociation of Disabled Soldiers, Sailors and 
Marines for a more liberal interpretation 
by the Board of Section III of the law 
is a fight that should command the sup- 
port of every man and woman of the 
4,800,000 veterans of the Big War. It 
is a fight that would enlist the active aid 
and sympathy of every citizen who be- 
lieves their debt of honor to the men who 
gave their health and strength on the field 
of battle should be paid in full, and not 
with a worthless check. 

In last week’s article it was pointed out 
that Congress had declared that training 
courses under Section III “shall be made 
available,” and that the Board had im- 
posed conditions which virtually made 
them unavailable to the disabled men not 
of independent means. This was done by 
denying any manner of financial aid to 
afflicted men training under this section. 
In this we were expressing the sentiment 
of the Association, which through its coun- 
sel, Alfred C. Mintzer of Philadelphia, has 
issued a statement of its position. 


HE law says, “in so far as practicable” 

training under Section III shall be 
“without cost for instruction.” In _ his 
opinion Mr. Mintzer says: 

“Tt is not sufficient to say the instruc- 
tion of a man will ‘cost’ something be- 
cause it is necessary to provide ‘main- 
tenance and support.’ Section III is 
specific and says, ‘without cost for in- 
struction.’ That is the ‘instruction’ itself. 
It does not say, ‘without cost for main- 
tenance and support.’ It does say the 
courses ‘shall be made available,’ and so, 
if availability is dependent on provision 
‘for maintenance and support,’ it must be 
provided, for the courses ‘shall be made 
available.’ 

“Hence, I view with great concern the 
statement (by the District Vocational 
Officer in Philadelphia) explaining pro- 
visions of Section III, to the effect that 
the disabled veteran ‘may be provided by 
this Board with training to assist him in 
civil employment, but no pay can be given 
by the Federal Board during this training.’ 

(Continued on Page 31) 


THE IDOLATER 
(Continued from Page 26) 


the wind bore back to Jeffers as the coach 
careened away. 


EFFERS found himself face to face 

with a problem. 

He had no way of opening the iron 
bound chest. However, when one is be- 
twixt the devil and the deep blue sea, he 
discovers a number of latent talents. So 
it was with Jeffers. He succeeded in lift- 
ing the chest to his saddle and holding it 
there while he mounted from the vantage 
point of a convenient boulder. 

Anyone who has tried to control an un- 
balanced weight while riding horseback on 
an up-grade will know that it is anything 
but a child’s romp. Mr. Jeffers learned it 
as the trail led around the rim of a steep 
declivity. The heavy box slid. He 
leaned out to recover it, jerking the reins 
as he did so. The horse leaped. So did 
Jeffers—just in time. 

There was no need of his shooting the 
animal when he had succeeded in picking 
a precarious train to the bottom of the 
canyon. The horse was past all attention. 
The iron bound chest had scarcely been 
dented by the fall. 

Jeffers hurriedly took account of his 
predicament. He was in plain view of 
riders along the trail above—a situation 
anything but desirable. Half a mile 
farther on a maze of brakes and gulleys 
cut into the canyon. There the chest 
would be safe. 

Hurriedly he constructed a harness of 
his bridle and saddle straps, attached one 
end to a handle of the box and slipped the 
other over his shoulders. 

Every inch of the half-mile trip was a 
torture. He was pain-racked and sick be- 
fore half the journey over the rocky 
canyon floor had been accomplished. As 
he toiled over the last barrier the box 
fell against him, knocking him flat. 

He lay among the brakes for what 
seemed like hours. Necessity, rather than 
sufficient rest,.at length brought him back 
to a dazed consciousness. Mechanically 
he took half a dozen cartridges from his 
belt, removed the bullets, and collected 
the powder carefully in his watch case. 

Then he carved holes under the im- 
mense hinges, inserted the powder and 
tamped it down. The lid flew back at the 
first explosion and, faint as he was, 
Jeffers’s heart leaped in exultation. A 
golden shower fell about him. 

All bodily pain had gone now. For- 
tune was smiling. It was worth the risk, 
this—worth the torture of body and soul 
that the trek across the canyon had cost 
him . . . Worth 

Jeffers crawled slowly to the box, 
picked up a handful of the nuggets and 
let them drop through his fingers. He 
picked up another double handful, held 
them—and stared wild-eyed. 

Every nugget was a carving in the like- 
ness of the Sioux Chieftan’s talisman... . 
Every nugget was a pellet of lead, washed 
in gilt. His sins had found him 
out. 

Jeffers saw two men coming irto the 
gulch. One was the stage driver. The 
other was the lone horseman who had 
sung “My Nelly’s Blue Eyes.” Jeffers 
didn’t care. 
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In the Argonne’s Mist and Mystery 


ness, with the odor of stagnant, muddy 
pools, hiding beneath treacherous carpets 
of tangled wire grass and bringing to the 
nostrils of the new crusaders a reminder 
of the awful slaughter which had left 
another carpet on this mutilated soil in 
those historic days when a barrier of hori- 
zon-blue poilus had hurled back the Crown 
Prince’s army. 

A dark blotch down below the steep 
slope on which the major and the lieu- 
tenant stood proved to be an abandoned 
French trench thirty feet deep, filled with 
coils of rusty wire and spanned by a 
single log, all that remained of a foot- 
bridge. Reconnoitering to tke 


(Continued from Page 9) 


T= fog persisted even when attacked 
by the first rays of the sun: Shouts 
arose through the mist. 

“Hello—who are you?” some sergeant 
hailed from the bottom of the ravine. 

“Company B,” answered one platoon 
working about in circles on the slope. 

“Where in hell is C Company?” in- 
quired another detachment, floundering 
through the scrub brush to the left. No 
one answered —no one knew where he 
himself was, to say nothing of volunteer- 
ing information to others. 

Three hours after the major had 
boosted tim over te top, the lieutenant 


and the captain and their bulging map 
cases disappeared as they retraced their 
steps toward the north. 

Regaining contact with his third pla- 
toon, the lieutenant consulted his com- 
pass and started off again. In another 
hour he bumped into C Company, also 
lost, in a trench which seemed to be the 
German first line on the extreme left of 
the regimental sector. B Company did a 
right face and went due west for half an 
hour, and then turned north again. 


From the faltering procession of 
stretcher bearers, evacuating wounded 
slowly down a _ long communication 


trench, the lieutenant learned 





right and left failed to reveal! 
any other means of advance. 
Thus this particular bat- 
talion headquarters went into 
action, the major, his adjutant 
and some fifty runners and sig- 
nalmen swaying uncertainly, 
like tight-rope walkers, as they 
cautiously crept across this one 
log, to disappear in the mists 
of the unknown beyond o:t 
there. Company B follow.? 
even more slowly, platoon by 
platoon and squad by squad. 
The log began to shrink, 
chipped by tke gougings of 
many hob-nails. It became an 
increasingly difficult feat to 
hold a Chauchat rifle in one 
hand, a can of “monkey meat” 
reserve rations in the other, 
and to feel one’s perilous way 
across this only visible con- 


The Gates 


There is a pass between the hills 
From Metz down to Verdun, 
And there, for countless ages past, 

Invasion’s tides have run. 


Four years have sapped the nations’ strength, 
Their blood is dripping still, 

And gold, and silver, brain and might, 
Have but one end, to kill. 


(nd now the people of the earth, 
The newest and most free, 

Have come to batter down the gates 
And pass to Germany. 


But think not of their glory yet, 
Nor those who once have been— 


that the major and two com- 
panies had halted two kilome- 
ters ahead. He soon joined 
them. Battalion headquarters 
had been established in a con- 
crete dugout in a German third 
line trench, within 400 yards of 
the corps objective indicated 
for the first day. This blue- 
penciled objective line, inci- 
dentally, drawn several days 
before at Corps Headquarters 
without accurate knowledge of 
the terrain, ran right through 
a plot of swampy marshland, 
incapable of organization for 
defense against a counter- 
attack. The major had pulled 
bis two advance companies 
back a short distance, there- 
fore, and ordered them to dig 
in while he endeavored to get 
in touch with the regimental 


nection between the jumping- 
off place and the battle itself. 

According to the artillery 
plan, the rolling barrage of 75s, 
beginning at 5:55, was to ad- 





Lift up your heads, Oh mighty Gates, 
And let the King come in! 
Rosert Witson McKnicur. 
Pouillenay, France, September 29.1918 


=. 

Shortly before noon the for- 
ward platoons, coming under 
observation as the fog rolled 
away, had struck machine gun 






















vance every five minutes in 
100 meter bounds. Hence, 
during the forty-five minutes that one in- 
fantry company was making the first fifty 
meters in the Argonne Drive, the pro- 
tection of supporting artillery jumped 
ahead nearly 1,000 meters. 

This phase of the attack did not worry 
the lieutenant, however. He had seen 
neither the barrage schedule nor the field 
order and he had other things to think 
about. Once across that initial obstacle; 
he had assembled his company and as- 
sisted the platoon leaders in taking up the 
designated formation, two platoons in 
front and two in support, each in p'atoon 
column so the men might keep in touch. 
After starting them off by compass bear- 
ing, he had sent runners out to find the 
major. These runners disappeared in the 
mist which had swallowed battalion head- 
quarters. 

First one platoon and then another lost 
contact with the company, although the 
advance was made at snail’s pace with 
frequent verification of direction by the 
compass. A few trench mortar shells 
from the enemy fell in the ravine on the 
shoulder of which Company B was crawl- 
ing. There were no other evidences of 
opposition. But everywhere were signs of 
disintegration. 


in command of B Company had advanced 
a kilometer with two platoons intact. 
The other two were lost and the major 
was lost. Runners sent out to locate them 
had not returned. 

Two shapes loomed up ahead through 
the mist. 


“Halt! Who’s there?” the lieutenant 
shouted. 
“Colonel ——” came the reply. 


“Where’s the major?” 

The lieutenant colonel and the regi- 
mental intelligence officer had been sent 
forward by the regimental commander to 
find out whether the battalion had jumped 
off on the zero hour. No messages from 
the major had reached regimental head- 
quarters, although it later developed he 
had started several of them down the 
runner lane, hastily organized during the 
night. 

“I found one of your platoons crawling 
around up atead there and I told the 
sergeant to put them in a trench and try 
to find you,” the lieutenant-colonel said. 
His wrapped puttees were in shreds and 
miniature red rivulets on his shins showed 
he had traveled rough-shod over wire en- 
tanglements and brambles to catch up 
with the first line of t*e attack. He 





opposition. A Company had 
lost a second lieutenant and an 
acting lieutenant in one unlucky burst of 
fire. There had been a few casualties in 
D Company. Several prisoners had been 
captured. 


Ww a the major explained the sit- 
uation to the lieutenant, another 
prisoner came in. He was a pitiful sight. 
A few gray hairs, protruding from be- 
neath his round, red-banded Boche regu- 
lation skull cap, were evidence that his 
years were considerably more than the 
limit Germany placed on military age in 
1914. Choking sobs wracked his body 
and tears rolled down his face. 

“Ich bin kein schwein,” he moaned. 
“Ich bin kein schwein.” 

Apparently the fable about American 
troops butchering German pigs, instead 
of herding them in stockades, had been 
circulated in the Argonne. 

“Where did you get this old fellow?” 
the major asked of a private who seemed 
to be in charge of the prisoner. At first 
he did not answer. Then he smiled. 

“He fell for this Very pistol I was 
carrying,” the private said. “The sergeant 
told me to take the pistol with some sig- 
nals out to the Chauchat gun outpost. I 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Napoleon Once Said: 
**A Footsore Army Is An 
Army Half Defeated.’’ 


Last year the government sent one 
million five hundred thousand pounds 
of Powder For The Feet to make our 
soldiers’ and sailors’ feet comfortable 
and fit for the kind of war they fought 
and finished. 

The American, British 2nd French 
troops used Allen’s Foot-Ease, the 
Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the 
Feet, to be shaken into the shoes and 
sprinkled in the foot-bath. For over 25 
years ALLEN’S FOOT = EASE has been 
the standard remedy for all aching, 
swollen, hot, tired feet, blisters and sore 
spots, and for the instant reliefof corns, 
bunions and callouses. It freshens the 
feet, saves wear on the shoes and stock- 
ings, makes tight shoes feel easy and? 
walking a delight. 

Those who use Allen’s Foot-Ease have 
solved their foot troubles, > 
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Find Your Buddy 


Many still are seeking news from the 
great war’s port of missing men. The 
casualty lists sometimes have failed to 
clear up disappearances, leaving a con- 
dition of suspense which is even greater 
than the grief of unfavorable news. 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY is try- 
ing to solve some of the mysteries. It 
will print pictures or descriptions of 
men whose relatives have had no word 
since the signing of the armistice. 

Another phase of the search is that of 
men who have lost track of buddies 
with whom they desire to renew ac- 
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quaintances back home. Addresses are 
lost easily—but they will be fgund just 
as easily through “Find Your Buddy.” 


‘Ever Ready 


Safety Razor 
$100 =“ 
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6 for 40 ¢ 
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ARE YOU THE MAN? 


Is Your Income Too Small? 








Missing: J. Boyd Knepper, Jr. 

To the Editor: Having exhausted all 
means to find trace of my brother, J. Boyd 
Knepper, Jr., I am requesting the publica- | 
tion of the following details and photo- | 
graph. 

He enlisted December 13, 1917, Coast | 
Artillery Corps, served at Fort Hamilton, 
N. Y., and in France with Organization and 
Training Centre No. 4, Tractor Artillery 
at Angers. Discharged about May 24, 
1919, at which time telegram was re- 
ceived by his father from Trenton, N. J. | 
Nothing has been heard of him by rela- 
tives or friends since May 24. Men who 
knew him are requested to communicate 
with the undersigned. 

I am a member of Carnegie Post No. 
82, American Legion. I receive the 
LEGION WEEKLY and desire to compliment 
you on the make-up, high editorial stand- 
ards, cartoons and illustrations. I am 
glad that I am not one of the last squad 
from France as shown September 5. 
Carnegie, Pa. RonaLp C. KNEPPER. | 





Who Knew Corporal White? 


To the Editor: Your efforts to find 
the war’s missing boys have interested 
me deeply. I, too, have a son who has 
been “missing in action” since Septem- 
ber 28, 1918. I do not know whether 
he is dead or alive. I can get nothing 
but conflicting reports from the War De- 
partment, and I thought that possibly in 
the American Legion there might be some 


Are vou looking for something to do 
in your spare time? 
$500.00 A Year Raising Canaries 


is a book showing how to make money 
at home in an interesting and 
instructive manner. 

FOR THE MAN WHO HAS AMBITION 
HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
This book will be sent prepaid for $1.00 
Do Not Wait! Get It Now! 
THE EMPORIUM 


| 3509 White Plains Road, New York City 





one who knows what has happened to 
him. 

He is Corporal Guy L. White. He was 
with Company A, 139th Infantry, 35th 
Division. Men who were with him say 





Corp. Guy L. White 


he was in hospitals several times. His 
buddies who have returned say he was 
shell-shocked, but none is able to say 
where he is now. If you will help me 
find him, I will thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart. An anxious mother. 
Mrs. F. M. WuiteE, 
1317 Lincoln Street, 
Coffeyville, Kans. 
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A PLEDGE THAT MUST BE 
REDEEMED 
(Continued from Page 28) 

“It would seem that the Federal Board 
has set up rules and regulations that 
evade, usurp and abort the law; and that 
the Board has, of its own volition, and 
without due authority under the law, set 
itself up as the sole tribunal for deciding 
on the ‘eligibility’ of disabled veterans to 
the benefits of courses of vocational re- 
habilitation, in ignorance or defiance of 
the mandatory duties involved upon it 
under Section III of the act.” 

The statement of the Philadelphia agent 
of the Board is no irresponsible utterance. 
His regulations explicitly provide that men 
eligible for training under Section III 
shall receive nothing from the Board save 
tuition and books. Men eligible for train- 


ing under Section III include all men dis- | 


abled to the extent that they draw com- 
pensation from the War Risk Insurance 





Bureau, but who have not been classed by | 


the Board as “major handicaps.” It is 


estimated that they number 100,000. 
The benefits under Section II of the 
law should be liberalized to include medi- 
cal attention, and carry out the pledged 
word given to the disabled that the Board 
will defray “all expenses that may arise 
in connection with your training.” Medi- 
cal attention is quite an item with some 
of these men—a fact the Board is quick 
to recognize, for its regulations state that 
medical service shall be available to men 
in training, but at their expense. If the 
men are unable to pay, it is the same old 
story. They are thrown on charity. 


HIS deliberate beggaring of crippled 

fighting men must cease. These men 
are still wards of the Government, in whose 
grim service they came by their affliction. 
There may be some who will dispute the 
use of the terms “beggaring” and “char- 
ity.” It is true that the Board does not 
actually send these men to solicit alms 
upon the street, though this has happened. 
It specifies the Red Cross, the Elks and 
other institutions which have shown them- 
selves philanthropically disposed toward 
the wounded. But this is charity and it 
is begging, and no other name or trick of 
elocution can gloss it over. The case is 
not analogous to that of the soldier who 
received free medical attention from the 
Red Cross near the field of battle, or got 
a coffee-and-sandwich handout from a 
roadside canteen on the march. That was 
on active service and in the stress of an 
emergency. That emergency has passed. 
When the Government fails to provide 
adequately for its wards and an outside 











bigger pay—more rapid advancement. 
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Automobile Starting 
Lighting: leatherette. . .$1 
Automobile Catechism 
Repair Manual: 


Practic: 
Handbook; Leatherette. $1 


and Tractor Attach- 
ments; leatherette... . .$1 


Wiring Diagrams and 
scriptions; leatherette. . $1 


Armature and Magnet Winding; leatherette... .$1 
Electric Motors, Direct and Alternating: 
NOD a wna 0. 0b.0:0:4.0:004400 0046 $l 
Modern Electrical Construction; leatherette... . . $1 
Drake's Electrical Dictionary; leatherette...... .$1 
Drake's Telephone Handbook; leatherette. . $l 
Operators’ Wireless Telegraph and Telephone 
Handbook; cloth. . $1 
Telegraphy Self-Taught; cloth $1 
SHOP PRACTICE BOOKS 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Manual; leatherette $2 


Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting; leatherette.$1 
Twentieth Century Machine Shop Practice; cloth.$2 
Practical Mechanical Drawing and Machiz:e 
Design, Self-Taught; cloth x . 82 
STEAM ENGINEERING BOOKS 
Swingle’s Handbook for Steam Engineers and 
Electricians; leatherette. . . xine $3 


Leatherette. . , $1.2: 
Gas and Oil Engine 


ELECTRICAL BOOKS 
De- 


FIT YOURSELF FOR THE BIG 


After-the-war work has created a greater demand for trained men than ever before—greater opportunities 
It's training that counts now—accurate knowledge—a complete 


grasp of your trade. The short cut to the fat pay envelope is Home Study through the aid of 


PRACTICAL 


HOME STUDY 


AUTOMOBILE BOOKS 





Brookes’ Automobile Hand- 
zt book: 1919 edition: 
Leatherette. $2.00 


\ 
Jae Automobile Ignition, Manly: 
leatherette; pocket size .$2 00 
and 
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Ford Motor Car and Truck 
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50 


50 
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JOB 


BOOKS 


Complete Examination Questions and Answers for 


Marine and Stationary Engineers; leatherette $2.00 
Steam Boilers, Their Construction, Care and 

Operation, Questions and Answers; leatherette. . .$2 .00 

PAINTING BOOKS 
Scene Painting and Bulletin Art; cloth $3.00 
A Show at Sho’ Cards; cloth...... . $3.00 
Sign Painting; cloth : . enews $3 .00 
Strong's Book of Designs; leatherette....... $3.00 
Modern Painter's Cyclopedia; cloth............$1.50 
Automobile Painting; cloth. awnesee $1.25 
New Hardwood Finishing; cloth......... . $1.00 
CARPENTRY AND BUILDING BOOKS 

Modern Carpentry; 2 vols.; cloth....... $2.00 
The Steel Square; 2 vols.; cloth... . $2.00 
Modern Estimator and Contractor's Guide; cloth.$1 .50 


Light and Heavy Timber Framing Made Easy: 


cloth . $2.00 
Builders’ Architectural Drawing, Self-Taught; 
cloth ‘ ° $2.00 
Concretes, Cements, Mortars, Plasters and 
Stuccos; cloth...... $1.50 
FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN 
Without a Teacher; pocket size; cloth; each . $1.25 
Order from this page on our 
5-Day Trial Money-Back Plan 
Send the names of books wanted with price. Books 
will come by return mail, postpaid Return within 


five days if not satisfactory and money will be refunded. 
Our Free Catalog describes many other practical 
Drake books. Send for it 

Drake books are for sale at all leading book stores. 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers 
1012 Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 

















institution makes good that deficiency | 


without charge, that is charity. 


The contention of the Board is that un- | 


less it guards closely its expenditures it soon 
will run short of money. If one will take 
the time to read the report of the hearing 
before the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, he will see 
that the Board is not limited to $8,000,000. 
Plenty of money can be had with the 
gratitude of the nation thrown in—if the 
Board can demonstrate that the money 
will be wisely expended and that the 
affairs of the nation’s disabled are being 
competently administered. 





Your Mouth 


with its innumerable crevices 
between the teeth, makes an 
ideal breeding place for germs. 
Here in these protected places 
they can lurk by the million, 
safely out of reach of any tooth 
brush ever made. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





used morning and night in diluted 
form as a mouth wash kills germs and 
makes the mouth aseptic. 
It is as pleasant as it is 
effective—so clean and re- 
freshing in smell and taste. 

In this diluted form it makes 
a dependable gargle for sore 
throat, preventing infection 
and allaying inflammation and 
soreness. It is healing, sooth- 


ing and cooling. 
Absorbine, Jr. $1.25 a bottle 
at most druggists or postpaid. 


Liberal trial bottle will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of 10c. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
473 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 











The New School for 
Social Research 


October first for study of 
current economic and governmental prob- 
lems. The work will be conducted by a 
group of well known writers and teachers 
among whom are 


Graham Wallas of London, Thorstein 
Veblen, James Harvey Robinson, Wes- 
ley Clair Mitchell, John Dewey, Dean 
Roscoe Pound, Thomas S. Adams, Har- 
old J. Laski, Moissaye Olgin, Charles 
A. Beard and embers of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, Robert Bruere 
and Members of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research. 


will open the 


Courses will include lectures on Economic 
Factors in Civilization, The Development of 
the United States into a World Power, The 


Historic Background of the Great War, 
Modern Industrialism, Social Inheritance, 
Recent Tendencies in Political Thought, 


Problems of American Government, etc. 


There will be late afternoon and evening 
lectures and conferences to permit the 
attendance of those engaged in regular pro- 
fessions. No academic degrees will be re- 
quired, but the standard of postgraduate 
work will be maintained. There will be 
general lectures and discussion for larger 
groups and small conferences for those 
equipped for special research. 

Registration will begin September twenty- 
second. 

Announcement will be 
cation to the school at 


465-9 West Twenty-Third St., New York 


sent upon appli- 


























EX. MEMBERS—A. E. F. 


In time to come you will wish you had a picture 
of the ship that carried you over there, or the one 
Why not get it now. 
On receipt of $1.00 will mail you a beautiful picture 
Size, 16 x 
(Leviathan, George Washington, Imperator, 


that brought you back home. 


of any troopship suitable for framing. 
20 in. 
America, Agamemnon, Celtic, Mauretania, etc.) 


EDW. DeVINE, 3344 Third Ave., New York City 


Er. Member—A. E.F. Member Am. Legion 





We Served Together—Let’s Save Together 


Want to make money? Millions were made in 
the Packing Industry. There is still plenty more 
to be made and you can get your share if you will. 
By investing as low as from $30 to $300 NOW with 
one of the Largest Banking Houses in the country 
you can become a partner in a long established, 
highly profitable industry which is expanding its 
business. Write at once for particulars. 

FREDERICK J. KNOB 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York INVESTMENTS 
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LEHMAN 
BROTHERS 


Bankers 


16 William Street, New York City 

















Special for the Soldiers Home| 


Individual Tablet of Honor and Record for the 
soldier who went over seas, living or dead, every 
soldier and the Mother should have one. Nothing 
like it. Write for booklet free; Selling Agents 
wanted for exclusive sales. 


Artcraft Novelty Co. 
5606 White Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 














Campaign Ribbons, Badges and Medals 


Attach Attach 
without 6 FLEXIBLE PIETALLIC CHEVACNS Oy SENOTE 


sewn RE - 
Be TY te Sj 


“St ELIWEIFH: 


ALL CAMPAIGN COMBINATIONS 
Single Bars, we, Deshi Bose. S02. srivle Bars, 75 


Victory Medal Bars, 25c. 
Bronze and Silver Stars attached, 10c. each 


Expert Rifleman Badges, 75¢. Sharpshooter Badges, 75c. 
Officers’ Collar Insignia, 50c. pr.; Enlisted Men's 
Collar Ornaments, 25c. pr. 

COWARD vine 


13 MAIN STREET HEMPSTEAD, L.1t.. M. Y. 








IN THE ARGONNE’S MIST 
AND MYSTERY 
(Continued from Page 29) 
was walking along the path with the 
Very pistol pointing ahead of me and 
out jumped this Heinie doing the ‘kam- 
erad’ stunt. He bawled so, I could hardly 

get him in.” 

As night came on that first day a cold 
rain began to fall to add to the water 
which had filtered out of the muck in the 
funkholes, where the infantrymen shivered 
and beat their arms to keep their blood in 
circulation. Overcoats, slickers and 
blankets had been thrown on a dump by 
battalion order before the companies 
moved out to the jumping-off trenches 
It was to be a swift attack for the assault 
battalion, the understanding had been, and 
in the interests of mobility only the light 
combat pack, consisting of reserve ra- 
tions and ammunition, had been author- 
ized. It was the first of a series of miser- 
able nights. 

Most of the next morning was used in 
transmitting attack orders from brigade 
to regiment, to battalion, to the company 
commanders who were to do the job. 
The advance got under headway at 2 P. mM. 

Ahead of the crawling platoon columns 
was a maze of thick wire grass, inter- 


| spersed with chocolate pools of mud and 


sterile stumps of trees that had died in 
the artillery barrages of the first months 


| of the war. In shell holes on this heath 


of hell the witches of war could have 
cooked a horrible brew. At intervals the 
blasted forest was crossed and criss- 
crossed by paths floored with small logs 
To step unguardedly out on one of these 
paths usually aroused the staccato stutter 
of the Boche machine guns planted to 
wither its frequenters. An _ increasing 
number of cleverly concealed machine- 
gun nests protected by wire—the frame- 


| work of the German plan of defense for 


the Argonne ravines—were encountered, 
with an accompanying increase in cas- 
ualties, as the companies pushed for- 
ward. 

By night of the second day A Com- 
pany had been cut up badly in several 
platoon encounters with machine-gun 
fire; B Company had become lost when 
taken double-quick by a guide to rush 


| assistance to A Company; and C and D 


Companies with Battalion Headquarters 
had dug in, not knowing where the other 
parts of the battalion were. Prisoners re- 
ported that a fresh regiment of Germans 
had been thrown in to replace the old men 
and young boys of the Landwehr, who 
had been enjoying the rest cure in what 
had been a quiet sector. 


FN pet tpeney cold, damp night passed, 


with no hot chow on the morning of 
the third day. The old-timers in the 
companies had shared their reserve ra- 
tions with new replacements, so hardtack 
and “monkey meat” in the ranks soon 
ran out. 

Orders that the battalion would attack 
at 5:30 a. m. the third day—September 
28—reached Company B at 7 A. M. 
Liaison became more difficult with every 
advance. A line of skirmishers in that 
tangled brush and swamp land would be- 
come disorganized into a line of stragglers 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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IN THE ARGONNE’S MIST 
AND MYSTERY 
(Continued from Page 32) 
in half an hour, no matter how hard the 
officers and N. C. O.s tried to keep in 

touch with their men. 

At noon on the third day, by a streak 
of good luck, the battalion became con- 
solidated again and the ration details 
caught up with the attacking troops for 
the first time in the drive. Cold bacon, 
bread and butter and large cans of golden 
syrup were served by the corporals while 
the men sprawled in the bushes to escape 
artillery fire. The unusual movement 
along the paths, occasioned by the arrival 
of the “eats,” had been picked up by the 
German observers with the usual conse- 
quences. 

“We advance at 12:45, according to 
the latest order,” the major said. The 
support battalion, originally supposed to 
leap-frog the assault battalion after pass- 
ing the corps objective, now had become 
consolidated with it in the front line, 
companies of the two battalions being 
thoroughly mixed. B Company, ordered 
to support D Company in this particular 
advance, could not find D Company and 
therefore was ordered to take the place 
assigned to D Company and go ahead 
anyway. 

They went, with several platoons from 
the support battalion behind them. 
had not gone 500 yards before they were 
out of touch with the units on either flank 
and came under enemy fire from the right 
flank and from the rear, which inflicted 
some twenty casualties, including two act- 
ing lieutenants and half a dozen non-com- 
missioned officers. Before nightfall the 
attack owas thoroughly disorganized. 
There was general confusion in that part 
of the Division sector. The French troops 
on the left had not kept pace with the 
American advance, and the regiment 
maintaining liaison between the two forces 
had been withdrawn, leaving the Amer- 


They | 





























backed by 20 years of success. 
Earn $125 to $300 a Month 


Come to Coyne where experts train 
you on the actual apparatus. You work 
on everything from the simple bell to 
the mighty Generators, Electrical Loco- 
motives and Power Plants. Everything 
to make youa Master Electrician. Look 
at the picture taken from life in our 
shops. 


Become an Expert in 3} Months 


No need of taking 1 to 4 years to be- 
come an expert. We have proved this 


Thousands of Electrical experts are needed now. 
shops of Coyne and let us train you quickly by our sure practical way 





in thousands of cases. We are the only school teach- 
ing by the original Coyne methods, which means no J 
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In the Great Shops of 
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Come to the great 


LEARN DRAFTING 

The country needs hundreds of skilled Draftsmen 
in all lines at big salaries. 

Coyne is the only school in the country that gives 
you the advantages of big shops full of construction 
and machine ry. This makes our drafting courses 
practical, just like the job you'll have when you grad- 
uate. You can’t get this in any other school. 

WE TEACH ELECTRICITY, DRAFTIN 

MOTION PICTURE OPERATING ‘AND PLUMBING 

We teach all these professions in such a thorough, 
practical way that when you finish you can step right 
into a position of responsibility and big pay. 

Fill out the coupon now and send it for our big 
free book of information. It tells what others are 
doing and have done, what vou can do. 

Be sure and check the trade that interests you. Do it now. 
a ee 


COYNE SCHOOLS 





books, no classes—all practical training. 


Earn Your Way. 


ican flank exposed. Dept. 30, 39-51 & Ilinois St. 


Enemy detachments, 







armed with ma- Our employment department will ot... send me that big free book. 


















chine guns, had infiltrated behind the : help every ambitious man to earn I I'm interested in: 

H " x ° . a part of his expenses—without charge. 
major and several companies which had DElectricity Drafting OPlumbing 
advanced without opposition, capturing|§. Bennett W. Cooke, Director Motion Picture Operating 
the runner posts and interrupting all|{§ COYNE TRADE AND ENGINEERING SCHOOLS J 
liaison to supporting troops and the regi- Dept. 30, 39-51 E. Illinois Street secccccece 
mental P. C. for forty-eight hours CHICAGO, ILL. Eee seenuniiudiiian 


HE lieutenant, with B Company and 
the scattered platoons which had 
joined him in organizing a defensive posi- 
tion to await further orders, had none 
of this information. A cold rain began to 
fall soon after they had completed dig- 
ging their third successive series of nightly 
funk-holes. It was a hard, steady rain 
that chilled to the bone and made the 
teeth chatter. An overcoat, borrowed 
from a medical sergeant at the forward 
first aid station, worked in relays at com- 
pany headquarters, protecting, for half- 
hour intervals, the lieutenant, his acting 
second lieutenant, the first sergeant and 
the chief of runners. Morning on the 
fourth day found many of the men blue- 
lipped and dull from cold and exhaustion. 
Again it was the lieutenant-colonel who 
came up to re-establish liaison. He started 
up a narrow-gauged railway track at the 
head of a single file of runners and am- 
munition carriers. 




















Fifteen minutes after he left the lieu- 
tenant’s funk-hole there was a savage 
burst of machine-gun fire, in this instance 
the death rattle of the Argonne. 

One of the runners came back. 

“They got the colonel,” he gasped. 
“We ran right on to a nest o’ machine 
guns.” The chaplain searched three days 
before he found the lieutenant-colonel’s 
body and placed it under a wooden cross 
in the ruined churchyard near La Har- 
azee, where the regiment had jumped off 
on the morning of the 26th. 

At the same time the lieutenant-colonel 
was killed the regimental commander 
was relieved. This information came to 
the lieutenant over the field signal wire 
that afternoon when a strange voice said: 

“This is the colonel—stay right where 
you are until the French advance and 
drive the Germans out of that trench be- 

(Continued on Page 34) 


MORE MILEAGE 


at % the Price 


Guaranteed for 4000 Miles 
STANDARD GUARANTEE 
Strong Double Tread Tires are recon- 


structed by our skilled mechanics, made of 
double the amount of fabric than any ordi- 
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ae iT 
m — nary tire. Free from punctures or blow- 
Pas mi outs. Our customers receive from 4,000 to 
weil iF 10, ~4 miles of service. Reliner Free, 
4 ~ le! rder today at these low prices: 
art tr — Price 
a) Size Tires Tubes 
ba a S4xd.......88.75 $2.60 
=i it Senths : ae 3.08 
Clim 835x434... 11. ; 
a igi 36x45... 11.50 3.40 
| — 35x5...... 12.50 3.60 
er 36x5...... 12.76 3.65 
“4 t 87x5...... 12.% 3.75 





Send $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, 
balance C.0.D. Tires shipped subject to 
your examination. State whether S. S. or 
Cl, plain or non-skid is desired. All same 
price. By sending full amount of order 
you can save 6 per cent—our special cash- 
with-order discount. 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3019 Michigan Ave. Dept. P44 Chicago, Hil, 
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MILLETT, ROE & HAGEN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





W* believe the present offers an un- 


usually favorable opportunity for 
increasing incomes without lessening the 
integrity of investments. We shall be 
pleased to consult with investors as to 
the most advantageous means to put into 
effect such a readjustment of their holdings. 





52 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 

















G. M. C. Trucks are built by the General Motors Truck 
Company and backed by the General Motors 
Corporation, the strongest organization 
in the automotive industry. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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IN THE ARGONNE’S MIST 
AND MYSTERY 


(Continued from Page 34) 


| hind our left flank. And don’t do any- 


thing rash.” ‘ 

“All right, sir—I won't,” the lieutenant 
answered. 

Just before dusk that same afternoon 
he received an order to attack immedi- 
ately to clear out the machine guns be- 
tween the support troops and the isolated 
forward companies. While the platoons 
were getting into position to advance in 
the dark, another order came to delay the 
attack. During the night t-e Germans 
pulled out. Connection with the major 
was established early the morning of 
September 30. That day was spent in re- 
organizing the regiment. 

Dawn on October 1 brought the usual 
advance. Casualties increased in the face 
of stiff machine-gun opposition from the 
German rear-guard troops. Furthermore, 
dysentery, aggravated by exposure to the 
cold and dampness, was reducing the 
strength of companies and _ battalions 
steadily. And there lad been numerous 
details required to carry ammunition, 
rations and stretchers and to protect run- 
ner posts established as the front line 
advanced. Less than 100 of the 205 in- 
fantrymen in Company B were on the 
strength report, which the lieutenant car- 
ried in the form of a pencil memorandum 
in a mud-soaked field message book. Grit 
was carrying them forward. Their hard- 
est fight was against the tendency to drift 
away into the stupor of exhaustion every 
time the advance was held up for a iew 
minutes. 


UT the Argonne Drive had to go on. 

The best German divisions, hurled 
against the American Army, had to be 
consumed. That was the plan of Pershing, 
approved by Foch, both of whom knew 
that American battalions and companies 
would be partly consumed, also, in the 
operation. 

Much has been written about the care- 
fully planned operation which swung on 
the Argonne hinge, the door to Sedan. 
Siatistics of the Great Drive are imposing. 

But nothing of statistics, reports on 
operations or official documents tells the 
epic of the American doughboy in the 
Argonne. In many instances he was green 
in the ways of war. In his eagerness to 
start out on patrol he frequently had to 
be cautioned to unsling his rifle and to 
drop his shovel and extra two-pound can 
of “monkey meat,” so that his hands 
might be free to grapple with the enemy. 

He was pretty well fagged out when 
he went over the top in the Argonne. The 
nights were cold and it rained. He ad- 
vanced at dawn daily, always adding kilo- 
meters between himself and the kitchen’s 
hot chow. He cut his way through wire 
and underbrush, in that which all experts 
agree was the toughest terrain ever as- 
signed to any army. He saw his com- 
rades killed. He saw whole companies and 
battalions lost, communication interrupted 
—everything-at military sixes and sevens. 

But, because he had the American grit 
to finish the job, we celebrate, in mem- 
ory of silent acres of wooden crosses, the 
victory which lay just beyond the north- 
ern edge of the Argonne. 
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CAANDLER SIX 


Famous For lts Marvelous Motor 





THE MOST PLEASING 
NEW SEDAN 


HE whole motor market offers 

no other new model more attrac- 
tive than the Chandler Sedan of the 
new series. Here is an exceptionally 
fine car, most graceful and dignified 
in design, luxurious in finish and 
appointments, big and comfortable 
and economical. It is the finest devel- 
opment of the closed car type, hand- 
some in style, most substantially built 
and providing unusual service in any 
season and any weather. 


The high hood and radiator, 


characteristic of all the new series 
Chandler models; the permanent 
window posts; the four full-length 
doors, with all hinges concealed; the 
undivided front seat; the wide, deep 
cushions, and the beautiful silk plush 
upholstery are especially pleasing 
features. 

The Chandler Sedan body is one 
of several attractive bodies mounted 
on the famous Chandler chassis, dis- 
tinguished for its marvelous motor 
and sturdy construction throughout. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2695 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2595 


Limousine, $3095 


All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 















































For years, the world's greatest inventor worked night and 
day to make the music of the phonograph true to life. At last 
his efforts have been crowned with success. Just as he was 
the frst to invent the phonograph, so he is the only one who 
has made phonograph music life-like. Read our great offer. 


Only *1. 
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and After Trial! 


, we will send you the New Edison Amberola, the you can now have the genuine Edison Amberola, the in- 


product of the world’s greatest inventor’s genius, strument which gives you real, life-like music, the finest 
the phonograph with the wonderful diamond stylus and best of all phonographs at a small fraction of the price 
reproducer and your choice of the latest Diamond Amberol asked for imitations of Mr. Edison’s great instrument, 


Records on free trial without a penny down. On this offer Seize this great opportunity. Send coupon for free catalog, 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct! 


If, after the free trial, you decide to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new instrument, 
send us only $1.00. Pay the balance on the easiest kind of monthly payments. 
Think of it—a 1.00 peyment and a few dollars a month to get this wonderful new 
style outfit —- Mr. Edison’s great phonograph with the Diamond Stylus repro- 
ducer, all musical results of the nighest priced outfits—the same Diamond Amberol 
Records—yes, the greatest value for $1.00 down, balance on easiest monthly terms. 
Convince yourself—tree trial first! No money down, no C. O. D., not one cent to 
pay unless you choose to keep the instrument. Send coupon now for particulars. 





ToF.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 


Dept.2906—Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Get the New Edison Amberola in 


" . E i 
Your Home on Free Trial Entertain 


ily and friends with the latest song hits, with your favorite, 
old-time melodies—with everything from grand opera to comic 
vaudeville. Roar with laughter at the side-splitting minstred 
shows. Then, after trial, send it back if you choose. 


Our New Edison 





Gentlemen:— Please send me your New Edison 
Catalog and full particulars of your free trial offer 
on the new model Edison Amberola. 











Catalog Sent Free! 


Your name and address on a postal or letter (or just the coupon) is enough. 
No obligations in asking for the catalog. Find out about Mr. Edison’s great 
new phonograph. Get the details of this offer while it lasts. Write today! 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 


Dept.2906—Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 
CANADIAN OFFICE: — 355 Portage Avenue, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
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